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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


.From 

M. Ikramullah, Esquire, C.I.E., I.C.S., 

Secretary-Adviser to the Indian Delegation. 


The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, K.C.S.I., 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to the Preparatory Commission and 
the First Session of the General Assembly of the U.N.O., New Delhi. 


Dated, New Delhi, the 8th May 1946. 


Sir, 

I havq the honour to submit herewith my reportson the work of the 
Indian Delegation to the Preparatory Commission as well as the First Session 
of the General Assembly of the U.N.O. held at London during November- 
Daeeinber' 1945 and January-February 1946 respectively. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

M. Ikramullah. 
SECRETARY—ADVISER. 


No. 591/RM. 

1. Queen Victoria Road, 

New Delhi, the 9th May, 1946. 

My dear Weightman, 

I am sending herewith two reports prepared by Mr. Ikramullah, Secretary 
to the ludian Delegation to the Preparatory Commission and to lie First 
Session of the General Assembly. The reports are those of Mr. Ikramullah 
and net of the Delegation, but it is fair to say that, having gone through 
them, 1 consider the reports as a very fair and good summary of the work both 
of the Delegation and of the proceedings of the conference themselves. 

2. As the sole delegate for the Preparatory Commission and as the Leader 
oi the Delegation to the General Assembly I feel that I must place on record 
my grateful thanks and sincere appreciation of the work of my colleagues, 
the delegates and all the advisers. In particular, I should single out among 
the advisers Mr. Tkramullah himself, who spared neither time nor energy 
in the discharge of his responsibilities. His devotion to the task that was 
entrusted to him was admirable. I should also like to add that Mr. K. N. 
Nagar my Personal Assistant whom I took with me, made himself very 
generally useful to the entire Delegation and did excellent work throughout. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. R. Mudaliar. 


H Weightman, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Secretary to the Government of India 
in the External Affairs Department. 
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PART I 


Report on the work of the Indian Delegation to the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations. 

CHAPTER I 
Introductory 

The Interim Arrangements setting up the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations were signed on the 26th June, 1045, at the same time as the 
Charter of the United Nations and charged the Preparatory Commission with 
making the arrangements remaining between the signing of the Charter and 
convening of the first sessions of the principal organisations of the United 
Nations. 

The first session oi the Preparatory Commission was held in San Francisco 
on the 27th June, 1945. It was agreed at this meeting that an Executive 
Committee should carry on the work of the Commission in London and should 
call a full session of the Commission as soon as possible after the Charter had 
come into effect. The Charter came into effect on Wednesday the 24th 
October. 1945. The Executive Committee which was composed of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Governments of Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Iran, Mexico, the Netherlands, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, U. S. A. and Yugoslavia, after nine weeks of intensive work 
drafted a Report to the Preparatory Commission. This Report and other 
material were submitted to the Preparatory Commission at its second session 
which opened in London on Saturday the 24th November 1945. 

The Indian Delegation to the second session of the Preparatory Commission 
consisted of the following: — 

Delegate — 

The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, K.C.S.I., 
Supply Member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council. 

Alternate Delegates — ' 

Sir Samuel Runganadhan High Commissioner for India in London. 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, K.C.I.E., formerly Dewan of Baroda. 

Advisers — 

Sir John Bartley, C.S.I., C.I.E., formerly Additional Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Legislative Department. 

Mr. M. Ikramullah, I.C.S., Joint Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Supply Department. 

Mr. M. K. Vellodi, C.I.E., I.C.S., Deputy High Commissioner for India 
in London. 

Secretary to the Delegate — 

Mr. M. Ikramullah, I.C.S., Joint Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Supply Department. 

Opening of the Session 

The Delegate of the Host Government, the Rt. Hon. P. J. Noel-Baker 
acted as Temporary Chairman and gave the address of welcome. He stated 
that His Majesty’s Government attached the utmost importance to the deli¬ 
berations of the United Nations and that it was the first object of their foreign 
policy to make the United Nations Organisation a success. He complimented 
the Executive Committee on the great work it had done in producing its report 
ior the consideration of the Commission. 
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Mr. Spaak (Belgium) replied to the address of welcome and on behalf of 
his fellow delegates assured the Chairman of their full support. He also 
thanked the Executive Committee for its splendid groundwork. 

At the second preliminary meeting the Preparatory Commission elected 
Mr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel, first Delegate for Columbia, as the first Chairman 
of the Preparatory Commission. 

Dr. Manuilsky (Ukraine S.S.R.) and Mr. Spaak (Belgium) were elected as 
Vice-Chairmen. The Commission then proceeded to adopt the Agenda. 

The report of the Executive Committee was presented by its Chairman 
Mr. de Freitas-Valle (Brazil). It was remitted for detailed consideration by 
eight technical Committees which were set up. The names of the members of 
the India Delegation who attended these Committees are given below. 


Committee 1 . 

. General Assembly 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar. 
Mr. M. Ikramnllah. 

Committee 2 . 

. Security Council 

Sir V. T. Krishnaraachari. 

Mr. M. K. Vellodi. 

Committee 3 . 

Bconomic and Social 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar. 
Mr. M. Ikramullah. 

Committee 4 . 

. . Trusteeship .... 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachri. 
Sir John Bartley. 

Committee 5 . 

Legal questions 

Sir John Bartley. 

Committee 6 . 

. Administrative and Budgetary. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar. 
Sir Samuel Runganadhan. 
Sir John Bartley. 

Committee 7 . 

League of Nations . 

Sir Samuel Runganadhan 
Mr. M. K. Vellodi 

Committee 8 . 

. General Questions . 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 


Sir V. T. Krishnamuohari 

The work of the Committees is discussed in the subsequent chapters. The 
reports of these Committees were discussed by the Preparatory Commission at 
the 3rd and 4th preliminary meetings held on Tuesday 18th December and 
Sunday 23rd December, 1945. A brief resume of these discussions pertaining 
bo the work of each Committee will be found at the end of each chapter. 

CHAPTER II.— Committek 1 —General Assembly 

The first meeting of Committee 1 (General Assembly) was held on Tuesday 
27th December, 1945. Mr. E. Colbar (Norway) and Mr. Manuel Perez 
Guerrero (Venezuela; were elected respectively, Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
of the Committee. Altogether the Committee held 21 meetings. 

The main function of this Committee was to consider and report to the 
Preparatory Commission on Chapter I of the Report of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee and on any proposals or amendments submitted by Delegations on 
matters falling within the scope of Chapter 1 or clauses of the interim arrange¬ 
ments relating to the General Assembly. Chapter 1 of the Report .contained 
four sections. These sections were considered by the Committee in the reverse 
order. The first proposal to be considered dealt with the “Committee structure 
>f the General Assembly”. The Committee agreed without much ado to set 
up a Political and Security Committee but, the proposals regarding the Eco¬ 
nomic and Financial Committee, and Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Com¬ 
mittee were the subject of a great deal of discussion. Some members favoured 
the creation of one Committee on the ground that a single Committee should 
review the policy and the programmes of the Economic and Social Council. 
They argued that the interdependence of economic, social and humanitarian 
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questions was so great that their separation between two committees might 
damage the essential unity of the work on the policy level in the General 
Assembly. A number of other arguments were also given but those who were 
in favour of two committees based their arguments principally on the grounds 
of convenience and experience. The fields of work were enormous, they said, 
and would probably require different types of delegates and experts to deal 
with widely divergent problems. They felt that the work co-ordination could 
be left to the General Assembly itself. After protracted discussion the pro¬ 
posal was put to vote and by 28 to 14 the Committee decided on the creation 
of two main committees in the economic and social field. India and the 
Empire countries voted for the creation of two committees. 

The Committee further accepted an amendment moved by Mr. Parra 
Velasco (Ecuador) suggesting that the Economic and Financial Committee 
might also consider any questions referred to it relating to the equilibrium and 
stabilisation of prices. 

The proposals with regard to other committees were accepted without 
much discussion but a great deal of discussion did take place on the suggestion 
that the procedural committees should be three, namely—- 

(a) General Committee, 

(b) Nominations Committee, and 

(c) Credentials Committee 

During the discussion the Aicting Chairman pointed out that it was originally 
.contemplated that there might be a fourth procedural committee to be known 
as the Agenda Committee but it 'had been decided that the technical functions 
carried out by this body could be appropriately performed by the General 
Committee and the functions of the Agenda Committee had therefore been 
incorporated in those of the General Committee. 

The question of the composition of the General Committee was discussed at 
some length. Several delegates emphasized the need for some smaller directing 
body to organise the work of the General Assembly. A Committee with full 
membership, it was thought, would not differ essentially from the Plenary 
Session and what they needed was a smaller committee with limited member¬ 
ship. Those who were in favour of a large committee felt that the General 
Committee should ensure the general political direction of the work of the 
General Assembly. Such a body must reflect all the elements of the General 
Assembly and its members must accordingly be chosen on the basis of broad, 
equitable, geographical representation. The opposing view was that the 
General Committee should ensure the practical organisation of the work of the 
Assembly and for this purpose should have among its members the Chairmen 
of the main Committees. The Delegate for Australia favoured a small joint 
committee. He was supported by the Delegate for Belgium. The Cuban 
Delegate however moved an amendment that the General Committee should 
consist of the President of each of the Delegations of the members of the 
United Nations. His proposal received support from the Delegates for Mexico, 
Lebanon and Egypt. A further amendment was proposed by the Svoiet Union 
and by the Yugoslav Delegation. The Delegate for the U. S. A., however, 
suggested a compromise to the effect that a General Committee of 13 to 15 
members might be elected with due regard to equitable, political and geogra¬ 
phical representation and thereafter arrangements should be made to bring 
the Chairmen of the six main Committees to work with the General Committee. 
This' proposal and others were referred to a sub-committee which was able to 
attain a considerable amount of agreement and recommended the formation of 
a committee to consist of 14 members no two of whom would be nationals of 
the same country and that it shoud be so constituted as to ensure its represen¬ 
tative character. It should comprise the President of the General Assembly, 
seven Vice-Presidents elected so as to ensure the representative character of 
the Committee, and the Chairmen of the six main Committees, who would 
be nominated and elected by the committee on the basis of equitable geogra¬ 
phical distribution, experience and personal (competence. There were some 
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further discussions regarding the functions of the General Committee as recom¬ 
mended by the sub-committee but eventually the report of the sub-committee 
was adopted by 40 votes to 1. The ony Delegate who voted against it was 
from Ecuador. 

The proposal to set up a Nominations Committee was even more hotly dis¬ 
cussed. The members who wanted to have a Nominations Committee argued 
that a properly constituted body would alone be capable of giving the exhaustive 
and intelligent appraisal necessary for the evaluation of the merits of different 
candidates and was a means of assuring the widest possible participation of 
Delegations in the leadership of the General Assembly. It was very necessary 
they said, to reconcile the two essential factors of the competence of the 
Delegates and the equitable geographical distribution of the "total membership 
of the General Committee. The General Assembly and the Committees would 
be free to accept or reject proposals made by the Nominations Committee'. 
Those who were against the creation of a Nominations Committee felt that the 
General Assembly was perfectly competent to perform these tasks and the 
concentration of the power to make nominations in one small group might 
prove dangerous. They stood for open and free elections. During the prolonged 
discussion many additional arguments both for and against the setting up of a 
Nominations Committee were advanced but in the end the Committee decided 
by 37 votes to 3 with 3 abstentions against the creation of a Nominations Com¬ 
mittee. India voted with the majority. 

The Committee agreed to the proposals for the setting up of (i) Credentials 
Committee, (ii) Advisory Administrative and Budgetary Committee, and (iii) 
Committee on Contributions. 

The Credentials Committee was to consist of 9 members while the other- 
two Committees of 7 members each. The proposal of the Netherlands Delega¬ 
tion to set up a standing committee of the General Assembly on Peace and 
Security was withdrawn after the Committee had decided that it could not be 
discussed. 

The consideration of the provisional rules of procedure for the General 
Assembly occupied a great deal of the time of the Committee. There were- 
lengthy discussions in which Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar intervened on a number 
of occasions. A number of amendments were moved, discussed, modified and 
withdrawn and the provisional rules and also the supplementary provisional 
rules of procedure as they finally emerged from the Committee will be found in 
Section B—Chapter I of the Report of the Preparatory Commission. 

Supplementary rule P (now supplementary rule T) was the subject of a 
protracted discussion. The U. S. Delegate had suggested the inclusion 
of an additional rule empowering the Economic and Social Council to call inter¬ 
national conferences under certain conditions. This suggestion was strongly 
opposed by the U. K. Delegate and others. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
however, thought that the American proposal was a most useful one in that it 
permitted the Council to act in urgent cases. He addejd that the calling of an 
■international conference had already been recommended by the San Francisco 
Conference. Eventually the U. S. proposal and other proposals were referred 
to a sub-committee which put up before the Committee an agreed draft which 
now is rule T. This draft was accepted by the Committee with the inclusion of 
the following words:—“including the following matters: trade and unemploy¬ 
ment, and health”, at the end. 

The preparation of the provisional agenda for the first part of the first session 
of the General Assembly Appendix C was not completed without a great deal 
of controversy. Most of the items were accepted without discussion but the 
original item 4: Presentation of the Report bv the Preparatory Commission 
and the original item 14: Opening of the General Discussion on the Report of 
the Preparatory Commission were found to be unacceptable to the Russian 
Delegation who suggested the addition of the words “concerning the General 
Assembly” in both these items. The main Russian objection was that the 
report of the Preparatory Commission relating to the Security Council should 
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not come before the General Assembly for discussion. This proposal was mry 
strongly opposed by some of the delegations. Various formulae were suggested 
to meet the situation and eventually the Russian Delegate suggested the omis¬ 
sion of item 4 and the modification of item 14 to include “excluding (hat part 
of the recommendations prepared for the Security Council for information- 
only”. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar recalled the lengthy debate on this point of 
principle at San Francisco and emphasised that the problem of the relationship’ 
between the Council and the Assembly was not one which could be decided by 
the Preparatory Commission but one which could only be thrashed out over a 
period of years. He did not think that they were justified in saying that the 1 
procedure of the Security Council should not be discussed by the General 
Assembly as the Interim Arrangements had made no distinction between the 
Security Council and the other organs of the United Nations. He suggested 
accordingly that item 14 should be amended by the addition of the phrase 
“such parts of the report as are relevant” and that the decision should thus 
be postponed until the first part of the first session of the Assembly. A number 
of other amendments were suggested and the debate continued for a long time. 
Finally the Eussian Delegate suggested that the two proposals made by him 
should be voted upon in the reverse order. This was done and both the Russian 
proposals were defeated by heavy majorities. On both the occasions India voted 
against the Russian proposals. The Chairman then put to vote the proposal of 
the Canadian Delegation to amend item 14 to read “opening of discussion on 
these sections of the report- which the General Assembly may decide to 
consider”. This proposal was adopted by 26 votes against 4 with 7 abstentions. 
India voted for the amendment while the Delegates for Belgium, Bolivia, Soviet 
Union and Ukraine voted against the amendment. The Delegates for Bye¬ 
lorussia, France, Tran, Netherlands, Poland, Saudi Arabia and Yugoslavia 
abstained. Other items of the agenda were adopted without much discussion. 
Towards the end, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar in his capacity as Chairman of 
Committee 3 proposed the insertion of a new item relating to the problem of 
refugees. This proposal was opposed by the Russian Delegate supported by the 
Czeeho-Slovak Delegate. The Committee, however, decided bv 18 votes to 5 
with some abstentions that the item should be added to the Agenda. 

The report of Committee 1 was considered by the Preparatory Commission 
at its 4th Plenary Meeting and was adopted without discussion the Delegate 
for Cuba having offered not to exercise his right to move amendments in ihe 
General Assembly. 

CHAPTER III.— Committee 2— Security Council 

Committee 2 held its first meeting on the 27th November, 1945, and 
unanimously elected Mr. Zygmunt Modzelewski (Poland) as Chairman and Mr. 
G. Heaton Nicholls (South Africa) as Vice-Chairman. Altogether it held 10 
meetings. 

The main purpose of the Committee was to examine Chapter II of the 
Report by the Executive Committee to the Preparatory Copimission. The 
Committee approved without discussion Section 1 of the Chapter concerning 
the Security Council. Similarly it adopted section 2 dealing with the provi¬ 
sional agenda for the first meeting of the Security Council the only change 
being to shift item 8 to the latter part of the agenda in order to allow more 
time for the election of the Judges of the International Court of Justice. 
Section 3 containing the draft directive to the Military Staff Committee was 
also approved without discussion. 

Section 4 which dealt with the provisional rules of procedure for the Security- 
Council, however, did not have a plain sailing. A number of amendments were 
proposed. Most of them concerned the compulsory period of notice which the 
Secretary General was bound to give in calling ordinary or special meetings, 
circulation of the agenda, etc. For instance, it was suggested that under rill,- 5 
the period of 48 hours specified did not provide sufficient time for adequate 
consideration of the important subjects likely to be included in the agenda andi 
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a period of 7 days was suggested. This was objected to on the ground that 
such a long interval would hamper the work of the Security Council in handling 
emergencies. It was eventually decided that the question should not be pre¬ 
judged and the decision should be left to the Security Council. 

The Delegate for Syria proposed an important amendment to rule 31 but 
said that the last sentence of the rule should read as follows:—“a Member of 
the United Nations shall at all times have the right to consult the record of 
private meetings at the Secretariat. The Security Council whenever its deli¬ 
berations dealt with persons or with the application of the sanctions provided 
for by the Charter, may decide to limit the right to consult such records to those 
Members represented on the Council”. In introducing his amendment 
Dr. Zeineddine (Syria) pointed out that rule 31 as drafted by the Executive 

■ Committee denied access to the summary of a private meeting to Members of 
the United Nations not represented on the Security Council. Although this was 
.partly a question of procedure it also involved issues of substance. Since the 

Security Council was an organ of the United Nations acting on behalf of all 
members they should have the opportunity ,and the right to be acquainted with 
its proceedings. This did not imply a right to control its work. Those in favour 
>of the amendment pointed out that the decisions of the Security Council might 

■ demand serious sacrifices from Members and they should be given a change of 
knowing the reasons for those decisions. Members making honest and sincere 
decisions had no reason for fearing that other members would know their 
■convictions. 

This proposal was opposed by a number of Delegations and the Canadian 
Delegate proposed a further amendment which -confined the right of reference 
to records only to those who had the right to participate in the meeting itself. 
The Delegates of the United Kingdom, and of Soviet Russia both main¬ 
tained that the draft rule 31 contained no implications of secret diplomacy. 
The Russian Delegate further pointed out that the main purpose of the rule 
was to create favourable conditions for the Security Council in its discussion of 
important military questions and sanctions. He thought that the Canadian 
amendment did not clearly indicate which Governments were invited to parti¬ 
cipate in the discussions of the Security Council and would, if the amendment 
were accepted, be entitled to consult some of the records. He supported the 
Australian suggestion that the last sentence of rule 31 namely: ‘‘representatives 
of the Members who have taken part in the meeting shall at all times have 
the right to consult the records at the Secretariat” should be deleted. At the 
request of the Syrian Delegate the amendment was put to vote along with 
other amendments. In fact, rule 31 was voted upon sentence by sentence. 
The first sentence namely: ‘‘the Security Council may decide that, after a 
private'meeting, a summary record in single copy shall alone be made” was 
adopted with only the Delegate for Ecuador dissenting. After some discussion 
the second sentence was modified as follows:—‘‘this record shall be kept by 
the Secretary General and the representatives of the States who have taken 
part in the meeting may have corrections made in their own speeches within a 
period of 10 days”. This wording was approved by 24 votes to 3 with one 
abstention. The third sentence, namely: ‘‘on the expiry of this period the 
records shall be considered as approved and shall be signed by the Secretary 
■General” was accepted without objection. Then in accordnance with the 
Australian motion the last sentence of rule 31 was deleted by 23 votes to 5. 
It read: “representatives of the Members who have taken part in the meeting 
shall at all times have the right to consult records at the Secretariat”. There 
was a great deal of discussion even after the deletion and a number of Delegates 
tried to explain their vote. Finally the first sentence of the Syrian amend¬ 
ment was put to the vote. It read “the Members of the United Nations shall 
at all times have the right to consult the record of the private meetings at the 
Secretariat”. This amendment was rejected by 17 votes to 9 with 5 absten¬ 
tions. Thereupon the Delegate for Syria withdrew the second sentence of his 
amendment and the Delegate for Canada also withdrew the part of his amend¬ 
ment which had not been voted upon. 



The Syrian Delegate also moved another amendment which read as follows: 
“‘The Security Council may invite members of the Secretariat or any person 
whom it considers competent for the purpose to supply it with information or 
to give other assistance in examining matters within its competence - ’. There 
was some discussion but the proposal was adopted. 

The rules concerning the languages came in for some discussion. The U. K. 
Delegate suggested the deletion of rules 17 to 25 and their substitution by the 
following rule:—“The rules adopted by the 'San Francisco Conference regard¬ 
ing languages shall prevail unless otherwise decided”. This proposal was 
opposed by the Delegate for the Soviet Union who said that the fact that the 
Soviet Union and China were permanent members of the Security Council 
which would also include tfye Spanish speaking countries should be borne in 
mind. After he was assured that it would be for the Security Council itself to 
•decide its own rules on languages at one of its first meetings, he agreed to 
accept the U. K. motion. A proposal made by the Canadian Delegate suggest- 
ifag a draft of explanatory notes. on the provisional rules of procedure for the 
Security Council was defeated as were also a number of other proposals sub¬ 
mitted by the Delegates for Australia, Syria and Canada suggesting that the 
rules of procedure for the Security Council should be prepared before an occa¬ 
sion for their application arose so that all members of the United Nations 
should know them. In opposition it was argued that the rules of procedure 
approved by the Preparatory Commission were provisional and were merely the 
minimum necessary to permit the Security Council to commence its work. It 
might be wise to leave some matters not covered by rules of procedure in any 
case and the Security Council should frame its own procedure in the light of 
its own experience. These proposals were accordingly rejected as were a 
number of other proposals mainly from the Canadian Delegate. 

The report of Committee 2 was considered by the Preparatory Commission 
at its third plenary meeting on Tuesday, 18th December, 1945 and was adopted 
without discussion. 


CHAPTER IV 

Committee 3—Economic and Social 

The Committee had its first meeting on the 27th November 1945, and 
elected Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar as Chairman by acclamation. Mr. Hvass 
(Denmark) was elected Vice-Chairman. 

The Chairman announced that the Committee would begin its discussion 
of Chapters III and VIII of the Report by the Executive Committee. In 
order to facilitate and expedite the work, the Chairman suggested a new Order 
of Discussion. The result of this change was that this Committee got 
through one of the most complicated agenda in twelve sittings, and the Chair¬ 
man was the first to present his Report to the Preparatory Commission. 

In all the meetings of the Committee the Chairman took a very active part., 
and the results achieved by the Committee are largely due to his initiative. 
The work of the Gommittee has been fully reviewed by the Chairman in his 
speech before the Preparatory Commission. It is reproduced below. 

“The Economic and Social Committee was charged with the function of 
going through Chapters III and VIII of the Report by the Executive Committee 
and of making recommendations thereon. Chapter III consisted of four sections. 
The first section was the recommendation to the Economic and Social Com¬ 
mittee; the second deals with the agenda; the third deals with the rules of pro¬ 
cedure to be adopted by the Economic and Social Council; and the fourth deals 
with the organization of the Economic and Social Council. 

“Chapter VIII, which was approved by a separate sub-committee of the 
Committee, deals with questions relating to the bringing of specialized agencies 
into relationship with the Economic and Social and the United Nations 
organization. 
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“The Committee took up Chapter III first and concentrated its attention on 
section 4 regarding the organization of the Economic and Social Council. Then 
it dealt with the rules of procedure; ar.d, lastly, with the recommendations to 
be made (section 1) and with the agenda for the first session of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

“in dealing with section 4, the organization of the Economic and Social 
Council, it came up against the recommendations made by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee which in general it approved. The Executive Committee in that section 
charged the Economic and Social Council to consider at its first session the 
setting up of certain commissions immediately. Those commissions were a 
commission on human rights, a commission on economics and employment, a 
temporary social commission and a statistical commission. 

“The Committee of the Economic and Social Council dealt with one other 
question of vital importance which ought to be taken up at its very' first session 
and regarding which a commission should first of all be set up, and that, is a 
commission on narcotic drugs. In the recommendation of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee this was left to be dealt with by the temporary social commission which 
will take up the activities conducted by the League of Nations in relation to 
matters such as slavery, traffic in women, child welfare and narcotic drugs. 
The Economic and Social Committee, in view of the importance of this parti¬ 
cular subject, felt it should be lifted out of that omnibus category into a special 
commission, and that a commission on narcotic drugs should be established at 
once at the first session. 

“In making this recommendation the Committee followed the previous re¬ 
commendation which was made at the San Francisco Conference, where a 
declaration was appended by the Chinese Delegation to the report of the 
Economic and Social Committee and strongly recommended that the question 
of traffic in narcotic drugs should he taken up as an urgent problem by .the 
Economic and Social Council when it was constituted. 

“This is the only addition to the commissions that ought to be set up at the 
first session of the Economic and Social Council which your Committee has, 
recommended. 

“The next category of commissions which the Executive Committee had 
cecommended was grouped under the title “possible commissions”. These were: 
commissions the setting up of which ought to be examined at the first session 
of the Economic and Social Council, and it was suggested that possibly the 
Economic and Social Council may feel impelled to set up these commissions 
also. The two commissions which were recommended by the Executive 
Committee were the Demographic Commission and a Temporary Transport and 
Communications Commission. At the instance of some Delegates another 
commission has been added to this list, a Fiscal Commission, the terms of 
reference of which are already contained in the Keport by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. So that we have for the consideration of the first session of the 
Economic and Social Council the setting up of the five commissions I have al¬ 
ready mentioned and the consideration of the possible setting up of three more 
commissions which your Committee has now recommended. 

“There was a good deal of discussion on the question of setting up a co¬ 
ordination commission. Some Delegations felt very strongly that the work of 
co-ordination of the policies and, even more, of the activities either of the com¬ 
missions set up by the Economic and Social Council or the specialized agencies, 
which may be brought into relationship through the Economic and Social Council 
with the United Nations was a very important- task, and that the sooner a 
co-ordination commission was set up the better it would be. It would co¬ 
ordinate the dates of meetings, the nature of the work. Having regard to the 
charters of the various specialized organizations and without infringing on the 
rights given by such charters to the specialized organizations, it may be in a 
position to avoid duplication of effort by more than one specialized agency or by 
a specialized agency and a commission or committee of the Economic and 
Social Council. 
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'“An opposite school of thought suggested that the setting up of a 
co-ordination commission was a little premature, and there was also not 
complete agreement on the composition of the co-ordination commission 
proposed, and therefore ultimately the Committee came to the conclusion that 
the Economic and Social Council should at its first session consider the 
advisability of seting up a co-ordination commission. 

"These are the main considerations that have been brought up in taking 
paragraph 4 of the Executive Committee’s recommendation into review. 

"There was considerable discussion on a proposal made bv a Delegation 
regarding the setting up of a Refugee Commission. The Executive Committee 
had stated that among the most urgent problems which have to be dealt with 
and considered at the very first session of the Economic and Social Council 
was the problem of refugees, but it had not suggested in what manner t.his 
problem should be tackled. A proposal that a commission relating to this 
question should be set up immediately did not find favour with the Committee, 
but practically all the members of the Committee were agreed that the problem 
was urgent and that it should be considered in some form or another; only the 
actual manner in which a solution may have to .be found by the Economic and 
Social Council for this problem did not find unanimous support. Neither was 
there a great deal of support for any particular solution devised. 

“The question then came up as to how this problem should be tackled. 
There was some difference of opinion as to what was included in the term 
“refugee”. There was also reference to the fact that certain political considera¬ 
tions may be involved in taking up the question of refugees, and the Economic 
and Social Committee felt that these political problems could only be thrashed 
out, not by itself but by the General Assembly, which would probably be seized 
of the matter. 

“Therefore two recommendations emerged out of the consideration of this 
problem which the Economic and Social Committee adopted by a very large 
majority; first, that the problem of refugees should be considered by the 
General Assembly and that therefore a recommendation should go from the 
Economic and Social Committee that this problem should be considered by 
Committee 1, which was considering the agenda and all matters relating to the 
General Assembly; second, that this problem of refugees should also be simul¬ 
taneously put on the agenda of the Economic and Social Council, so that that 
Council may also deal with it. 

“I may here report that the matter was brought to the notice of Committee 
1, which dealt with the agenda of the General Assembly, and that Committee 
1 has again agreed to putting this subject on its agenda, so that in the agenda 
of the General Assembly for the first part. of the First Session an item will 
appear, “Discussion on the problem of refugees,” and the Committee members 
hope that the political aspects of the question will be thrashed out so that the 
Economic and Social Council when it comes to take up this matter on its own 
agenda will have a clearer picture of those political considerations which are 
involved in the handling of this problem. These-are really the matters which 
were discussed with reference to section 4 and the constitution of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

“Two other matters of a comparatively minor importance were also dis¬ 
cussed. The committee considered that the committees of the Economic and 
Social Council should not be confused with the commissions and sub-commis¬ 
sions which may be set up by the Council. The Committees would be com¬ 
posed of members of the Economic and Social Council only. The commissions 
would be composed of governmental representatives, possibly members of the 
Economic and Social Council, possibly experts with no governmental contacts, 
whatsoever and so on. But the committees of the Economic and Social Council, 
which will deal with various matters and which will be in existence during the 
sessions of the Economic and Social Council, would be committees of the 
members of the Economic and Social Council. 
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“It may be that the task of a committee is not finished during the session 
and therefore it is provided that the committee set up by the Economic and 
Social Council for any particular question may continue to be in session not¬ 
withstanding the fact that that particular session of the Economic and Social 
Council hag been prorogued. 

“Now Chapter VIII refer? to the bringing into relationship of the various 
specialized agencies with the United Nations Organization through the machi¬ 
nery of the Economic and Social Council. The problem that was referred to 
the Preparatory Commission under the terms of the Interim Arrangements was 
to “examine the problems involved in the establishment of the relationship 
between specialized inter-governmental organizations and agencies and the 
Organization. ’ ’ 

Chapter VIII as it emerged from the Executive Committee had this heading: 
“Recommendation to transmit, without approval or disapproval, observations on 
relationships with Specialized Agencies.’’ 

“The Committee felt that it would not be in keeping with its dignity or with 
the dignity of the Preparatory Commission that any observations should be 
transmitted without approval or disapproval. There was considerable discussion 
as to what those words meant and why it should be put in that form, and ulti¬ 
mately it njas resolved that what wps invited from the committee and from 
the Preparatory Commission was merely an examination of the problem. We 
resorted to the Oxford Dictionary to understand the meaning of the word • 
“examination”; some of us had gone through it several times and the meaning 
was a little cloudy. 

“Ultimately the Committee came to the conclusion that what was required 
of the Committee and therefore of the Preparatory Commission was merely to 
study the problems arising out of bringing into relationship the specialized 
agencies and to make observations on those problems. 

“Therefore, it is now proposed that the heading should run as follows: 
“Observations on Relationships with Specialized Agencies,” and the actual 
paragraph which is put before the Preparatory Commission, which, it is trusted,, 
is in line with what was required by the Interim Arrangements, is this: 

“The Preparatory Commission, having examined in general terms the 
problems involved in the establishment of the relationship between specialized 
inter-govemmental organizations and agencies, and the Organization, submits 
to the General Assembly the observations set forth in section 5 (of this report) 
which are designed to serve as a guide to the Economic and Social Council in 
its negotiations with specialized agencies.” 

“That, the committee feels, carries out all the obligations that are cast upon 
the Preparatory Commission in this respect. You will notice that we have not 
put it forward as a separate chapter, but we have added it as a section to the 
report of the Economic and Social Committee, section 5. 

“The agenda speaks for itself, and in the light of the observations that I 
have made, requires very little amplification or explanation. 

“This report has been placed before the Drafting Committee, who were 
expected to put the report in proper form. They have examined it $nd Dele¬ 
gates have before item a list of the changes suggested. 

“As Chairman, I have gone through this list very carefully and I felt it was 
my duty if any change of substance was made in the form of a drafting change 
to take it up with my Committee. The Drafting Committee had made no change 
which involves any substantial amendment of any of the proposals of the 
Committee. 

“I therefore commend the report of this Committee and the Drafting 
Committee’s report to this conference. 
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CHAPTER V 
Committee 4. — Trusteeship. 

The first meeting; of the Coiprnittee was held on the 27th November, KH5- 
and Mr. O’. tBelt (Cuba) and Air. A^dlai Stpvenson (U.S A.) were elected 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman respectively. TJie Committee held lb raeetmgs 
altogether and considered the Chapter IV of the Report. 

The main questioi. tha: faced the Committee was how to bring the 
tfusteesbip system into existence. Under article 86 of the Charter, the 
Trusteeship Council icould not be formed until a number of territories had been 
placed under trusteeship. The only territories that could be placed under 
trusteeship were— 

(i) territories under mandates, and 

(ii) colonial territories voluntarily placed under the scheme . 

When no oilers had been received under category (ii). It was therefore only 
territories uuder category (i), viz., mandated territories, that could be placed 
under trusteeship, and until trusteeship agreements for these territories wore 
accepted by the General Assembly, the Trusteeship Council could not be set 
up. The Executive Committee, therefore, recommended the formation of a 
temporary 'Trusteeship Council, consisting of— 

(a) Members administering mandated territories, 

(b) Members mentioned by name in article 23 who wfere not administering 
mandated territories, and 

(c) as many other Members as might be necessary to ensure that the total 
number of Members on the temporary Trusteeship Council was equally divided 
between administering and non-administering States, which would .'n tor-elm 
assist the General Assembly in the examination of draft trusteeship agreements 
and also exercise such functions of the Trusteeship Council as the General 
Assembly migbt entrust to it. 

This recommendation Lad been carried by a majority of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, the Soviet, Czeeho-SJovakia and Yugoslavia delegations objecting to it 
on the grounds that the establishment of a temporary Trusteeship Council was 
not in accordance with the Charter and that it would delay the bringing into 
existence of the permanent Trusteeship Council. The discussions in Com¬ 
mittee 4 centred largely on this issue. 

Certain Delegations circulated proposals for avoiding the setting up of a 
temporary Trusteeship Council. At an early stage of the discussions, Sir 
V. T. Krishuain.ichari, pointed out that there was agreement on the following 
points: — 

(i) The General Assembly should call upon the Mandatory powers to 
declare their readiness to place these territories under the trusteeship system, 

abd 

(ii) That these powers should also be invited to prepare draft trusteeship 
agreements and submit them for approval. 

TJie General Assembly itself was too large a body for the expeditious considera¬ 
tion of these agreements. India therefore suggested that a recommendation 
should be made to the General Assembly to set up an ad hoc Committee 
with the object jf considering trusteeship agreements, revising them where 
necessary, and submitting them for the approval of the General Assembly. 
This ad hoc committee should be composed more or less of the members sug¬ 
gested for the temporary Trusteeship Council as the balance between adminis¬ 
tering and non-admjni6tering states was most important. This proposal was 
supported by the U. K. Delegation—also by Belgium. During the discussions, 
however, it was found that the Soviet Delegation was against even an ad hoe 
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•Committee. Ultimately a sub-committee was constituted to reconcile the pro¬ 
posals that had been made and to bring up, if possible, an approved scheme. 
This sub-committee unanimously recommended the following resolution which 
•was accepted by the Trusteeship Committee: — 

“The General Assembly of the United Nations calls on the states adminis¬ 
tering territories in accordance with the League of Nations mandates to under¬ 
take practical steps, m concert with the other states directly concerned, for 
the implementation of the provisions of Article 79 of the Charter providing 
for the conclusion of the agreements for approval preferably not later than the 
.second part of the first session of the General Assembly.’’ 

“Those trusteeship matters which will be taken up by the General Assembly 
at the first part of its first session with the purpose of expediting the establish¬ 
ment of the trusteeship system, will be considered by the Trusteeship Com¬ 
mittee of the General Assembly, using the methods which the General 
Assembly considers most appropriate for the further consideration of these 
-matters. ’ ’ 

In eSect, the resolution left it to the General Assembly, in consultation 
with the Trusteeship Committee of the Assembly, to decide how the acceptance 
■of trusteeship agreements from the mandatory. powers should be expedited. 
As a consequence of tins decision, the agenda and draft rules tor the temporary 
Trusteeship Council submitted by the Eexecutive Council became unnecessary 
.and were not considered. 

The rules of procedure submitted by the Executive Committee for the per¬ 
manent Trusteeship Council were approved. There were discussions on the 
four points mentioned below: — 

(i) The Committee decided that the Trusteeship Council should meet in 
regular session at least twice a year instead of once as recommended by the 
Executive Committee and that the President should ,be elected each session. 
The Scheme of reports to be submitted to the Trusteeship Council and from 
the Trusteeship Council tv the General Assembly was changed to suit these 
modified provisions. 

(ii) The rules as regards petitions concerning' the affairs of trust territories 
were also modified. The power to reject petitions on grounds specified in rule 
•38 waj removed. 

(iii) Visits to trust, territories. —In respect of periodical official visits to 
trust territories, rule 47 proposed by the Executive Committee laid down that 
in no case shall “all the agents designated for such visits be nationals of the 
administering authority of the territory’’. 

This was changed as follows: — 

“The agents shall be chosen for their competence and integrity, preferably 
from among non-nationals of the administering authority.” 

(iv) To ensure the fullest possible expression of the wishes of the local 
population when periodic surveys are conducted of the development of political 
institutions etc., in trust territories, the Ukrainian Delegation proposed an 
amendment adding to rule 61 the following sentence: — 

“During such surveys, the Trusteeship Council if empowered to use various 
methods to ensure the fullest possible expression of the wishes of the local 
population, such as the voice of the representative organs if they exist, the 
holding of public elections of spokesmen, consultation with the national 
organisations, popular referendum, direct contact by the special representatives 
■of the Trusteeship Council with the people of the territory, or other methods 
-appropriate to the progressive state of political development of the people.” 

This proposed was carried by a large majority. India voted for it. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Committee 5 .—Legal Questions 

The first meeting of the Committee 5 was held on the 27th November, 1945 
and Badavi Basha (Egypt) and Mr. li. R. Sehreiber (Peru) were elected Chair¬ 
man and Vice-Chairman respectively. 

The primary function of Committee 5 was to consider that portion of the 
Report of the Executive Committee which dealt with Recommendations con- 
eerning the International Court of Justice, the registration and publication of 
Treaties and International Agreements, and the privileges and immunities .to 
be enjoyed by the United Nations Organisation, its members and organs, 
agencies brought into relationship with it, and its staff. These Recommenda¬ 
tions are set out in Section V of Part II of the Report of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee and in Chapter V of Part 111, and were five in number, the first three 
dealing with action to be taken to bring the International Couiv into being, 
the fourth recommending certain action to prepare the way for the registration 
and publication of treaties as soon as the Secretary-General and the General 
Assembly should have worked out certain preliminary technical details and 
settled certain matters bearing on the process to be employed, and the fifth 
submitting certain material on' the question of privileges and immunities for 
the consideration of the General Assembly. 

it was understood that Committee 5 should also deal with any legal pro¬ 
blems referred to it any of the other Committees, but no such problem was, 
in fact, referred. 

The Committee at its second meeting on 28lh November, appointed two 
sub-Commutees eye to consider and report on Registration and Publication 
of Treaties and International Agreements, the other to report on the question 
of privileges and immunities. The Committee itself proceeded to consider 
the three recommendations affecting the setting up of the International Court. 

The first of these merely invited the Preparatory Commission to confirm the 
action already taken by the Executive Committee in causing the Executive 
Secretary to issue the iuvitatious, which under Article 5 of the Statute, the 
Secretary General is required to issue, calling for nominations for the post of 
Judge of tlie Court. Article 5 requires tiiese invitations to be issued 3 months 
before the date of election, and requires them to be addressed to the States 
which are parties to the Statute and to the members of the national groups 
appointed under Article 2 of the Statute. 

The Australian Relegation, perturbed by legalistic considerations and in¬ 
fluenced by certain practical arguments, proposed that the election of Judges 
should be postponed until the second part of the first session of the General 
Assembly with a deferment of the date already fixed for the last receipt of 
nominations, so as to allow approximately two months between the deferred 
date and the convening of the second part of the first session of the General 
Assembly. 

The legalistic considerations were the Delegation's doubts whether the 
national groups could have been in all cases "constituted early enough to allow 
of the full three months reflection envisaged by Article 5, and whether the 
duty imposed on the Secretary General could be thus relegated anticipatorily 
to the Executive Secretary. The practical reasons were the desirability of 
securing ample time for weighing the qualifications of the candidates proposed. 
France supported Australia, adding, much to the gratification of the Latin 
American Republics, that it would welcome the possible opportunity of 
nominating a Spanish subject albeit Spain was not yet a member of the United 
Nations. United Kingdom favoured the proposal ou the ground that it pre¬ 
ferred “a better rather than a quicker Court”, and that the programme laid 
down afforded little hope that suitable nominations could be made in time. 
Rut China, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and many other States strongly opposed 
the Australian proposal. On the. 3rd December 1945. Mr. Noel-Baker (U.K.) 
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expressed his willingness to abandon bis support provided the Committee 
approved and embodied in its report a recommendation that in the agenda o£ 
the first part of the General Assembly Session the election of Judge to the 
International Court should be placed as late as possible among the items. 
France also withdrew its support. Australia, however, refused to withdraw its 
motion, which was in due course defeated. ■ The Committee agreed to com¬ 
municate to the Committee concerned with the preparation of the agenda of 
the General Assembly its opinion that the elections should figure as late as 
possible in the agenda. Mr. Bailey (Australia) appeared to be anxious to 
reserve liberty for the Australian Delegation to agitate the same point if neces¬ 
sary at a later stage. 

The Committee then approved, with certain small alterations in the pre¬ 
amble stressing the desirability of delaying the elections, the draft recom¬ 
mendation to raticy the action of the Executive Committee in directing the 
Executive Secretary to issue invitations and take all necessary 
action thereafter required under Article 7 of the Charter. 
The last 12 words of this recommendation are, in fact, Infelicitous, for any 
action required under Article 7, is aetion which must and no doubt will be 
taken by the Secretary General himself, and to purport to delegate it to the 
Executive Secretary, goes somewhat beyond the functions entrusted to the 
Preparatory Commission. 

The Committee approved with little argument the other two draft recom¬ 
mendations relating to the International Court. Ir. the first one, dealing with 
the dissolution of the Permanent Court of International Justice, the otiose 
reference to the text of the resolution,, which it presupposed would have been, 
moved in the League of Nations itself, was suppressed. The second was re¬ 
drafted in the form appropriate for its adoption as a resolution by the Pre¬ 
paratory Commission, anc'. the only discussion provoked by it was on the para¬ 
graph specifying the considerations to which the General Assembly should have 
regard in fixing the emoluments of Judges. Here the draft recommends that 
in fixing these emoluments the General Assembly should see that their real 
valu" is not less than the real value of the emoluments of Judges of the Per¬ 
manent Court. A Canadian amendment sought to replace this by a recom¬ 
mendation containing two elements— 

(a) that the emoluments should be such as to guarantee the absolute in¬ 
dependence oj the Judges and to render the office acceptable to the most 
eminent of the persons qualified, and 

(b) that they should be related to those of the senior officers of the 
Secretariat. 

The addition of clause (b) proved fatal to this proposal, even though there were 
many who, including India, were not too favourably disposed to the criterion 
contained in the Executive Committee’s draft. Mr. Beckitt (U.K.) put the 
objection into words when he pointed out that it was not the salaries paid by 
the Permanent Court of International Justice that should be looked to so much 
as the highest judicial salary paid in any Court in the world. A large volume 
of opinion manifested itself against the suggestion that the salaries of the . 
judges should be related in any way to the salaries of officers in the Secretariat.. 
The Chirman eventually put the Canadian proposal without the sentence 
embodying (consideration (b). It failed to receive necessary two-thirds 
majority. The criterion proposed by the Executive Committee with its refer¬ 
ence to the salaries paid in the Permanent Court was then accepted by the 
Committee. 

On 10th December 1945, the Sub-Committee entrusted with the examina¬ 
tion of Executive Committee’s recommendation on registration and publication 
of treaties and international Agreements laid before the Committee a simplified 
form .of the draft recommendation prepared by the Executive Committee, in 
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which, however, one new point requiring further study, namely the stage at 
which a treaty or agreement should be registered, was embodied. This was 
accepted by the Committee without discussion. 

On the same day, the first report from the Sub-Co mm ittee on Privileges 
and Immunities was presented. The Sub Committee ofiered a redraft of the 
draft recommendation proposed by the Executive Committee, with a tentative 
text of a Convention which as the redrafted recommendation ran, was to be 
proposed by the General Assembly to the constituent Members for adoption. 
The '“study” on Privileges and Immunities prepared by r,he Executive Com¬ 
mittee lor reference to the General Assembly for its consideration—the idea 
being that the Geucial Assembly with the help of the study would subsequently 
evolve the recommendations or the Conventions referred to in Article 105 (3) 
of the Charter—would then have been practically jettisoned. China considered 
that these proposals of the Sub-Committee went too far. Dr. Liang (China) 
was unwilling to have the “study.” jettisoned,, and was unwilling, as indeed 
were other delegations including the U.S.A., to endorse all the proposals con¬ 
tained in the draft convention prepared by the Sub-Committee. He proposed 
that the action to be taken should be to recommend to the General Assembly 
either t>' make recommendations or propose conventions to constituent States, 
and to submit for the purpose of enabling the General Assembly to do so, both 
the original “study” made by the Executive Committee and the tentative 
draft convention prepared by the Sub-Committee of Committee 5. This pro¬ 
posal was eventually adopted. A redrafted recommendation emobodying Dr. 
Liang's idea was accepted by the Committee, and the draft convention pre¬ 
pared by the Sub-Committee, now reduced to the status of a mere working 
paper, was considered and amended in detail, it being understood that the 
various States were not necessarily committed to support of all the proposals 
contained in the draft convention. The Privileges and Immunities to be 
accorded to members of the International Court and to Agents, Counsel, and 
Advocates of parties before the Court, were to be left to be settled after the 
Court had been consulted, the rules applicable to members of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice being followed in the meantime, while as to 
the Privileges and Immunities of specialised agencies, these also, it was re¬ 
commended, should be reconsidered and if necessary negotiations should be 
opened for their co-ordination in the light of any convention ultimately 
adopted between the United Nations and the constituent States. 

The fact that a Sub-Committee of Committee 8 was simultaneously engaged 
in evolving a draft convention, which it was proposed should be entered into 
by the United Nations with the State in which the Organization had its seat, 
was not considered to be any argument in favour of Committee 5 attempting at 
this stage a definitive draft of a general convention on the. subject of Privileges 
and Immunities for acceptance by all States Members of the Organization. 

The Committee completed, its labours during its tenth meeting held on 15th 
December, 1945. The report of the Committee was presented to the Pre¬ 
paratory Commission at its session and was adopted by it without discussion. 


CHAPTER VII 

Committee 6 . —Administrative and Budgetary 

The first meeting of Committee 6 was held on Tuesday the 27th November, 
1945 „ and Mr. Aghnides (Greece) and Mr. Campbell (New Zealand) were elected 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Committee respectively. 

This Committee was mainly concerned with the examination of Chapter VI 
(Secretariat) and Chapter VII (Budgetary and Financial Arrangements) of the 
Report by the Executive Committee. Both these Chapters contained a great 
deal of complicated and controversial matter. Between them they covered 
thirty-one closely printed pages of the Report. It was, therefore not surprising 
that from the very beginning this Committee had to contend with a mass of 
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papers in the shape of amendments, alternative proposals and reports of sub¬ 
committees. The total number of pages covered by these papers themselveB 
amount to neaily three hundred and fifty! Consequently the Committee had 
to hold twenty-five meetings and in the end only succeeded in completing its 
work by referring to the General Assembly certain proposals ‘en mass’ . It 
wourd not serve any useful purpose to give a detailed review of the proceedings 
dny by day. The final up shot is given in the Report of the Preparatory Com¬ 
mission to the General Assembly. We have, therefore, to content ourselves 
with a very brief review, more or less, on the lines followed by the Chairman 
of ohe Committee in presenting his Report to the Preparatory Commission. 

As Sir Kamaewaim Mudaliar, Sir Samuel Runganadhan and Sir John 
Bartley, were engaged elsewhere, and could attend only some of the meetings, 
most of tne meetings oi this Committee were attended by Mr. Ikramuilah. 

The proposals of the Executive Committee contained in Chapter VI • mm. 
manded general approval, and were adopted- with very little change, but from 
he outset it was clear that no such unanimity existed in respect oi certain 
patts of the Chapter dealing with the structure of the Secretariat; the grading 
of staff conditions and employment and the staff regulations. There was 
criticism not only on tfie points of substance but matters of detail in to which 
the Executive Committee’s Report had attempted to enter. The Committee 
found itself obliged to contemplate extensive revision, and was only able to do 
the job because of the assistance of the Advisory Group of Experts which had 
been set up by the Executive Secretary. ' 

^ith regard to the structure of the Secretariat, the following three specific 
problems had tc be tackled: — 

(i) The organisation of units performing administrative, financial and 
liaison functions. This question was referred to the Advisory Group. The 
essence of this recommendation is that the work of the Secretariat and the 
pursuit of the aims of the Organization should not be hampered by Financial 
Authorities. 

(iii The second problem concerned the suggestion that the Secretariat 
should be cue and unified. Certain Delegations, particularly Russia, were 
anxious that some Organisations, Security. Council, to wit, should have its own 
Secretariat. A great deal of time w-as spent in discussing the various alterna¬ 
tives, and eventually it was decided to provide a special stall to serve the 
Security Council and Economic and Social Council, though this staff .would be 
within the framework of the Secretariat. 

(iii) The problem with which the Committee had to contend, concerned the 
question whether the Secretariat should have one unit or two, to deal with 
economic and social work. Eventually it was decided that it should have two 
units or departments and that the Secretary General should take the necessary 
steps to co-ordinate the work of these two units, and ensure the maintenance 
of administrative relationship between them, the Economic and Social Council, 
and other specialized agencies. 

The question of grading and salaries were examined and after considerable 
discussion it was agreed that no elaborate recommendation should be made at 
this stage. It was further proposed that the salaries for the three top cate¬ 
gories of posts, Secretary General, Assistant Secretary General and Director, 
should be fixed by the General Assembly, and that in the (case of all other 
posts the Secretary General, after discussion with such a consultative body as 
the General Assembly might set up should have the power to make tentative 
classification and to assign salaries, and that a permanent scheme should be 
worked out later. 

The Executive Committee had suggested a list of Staff Regulations consist¬ 
ing of some 70 clauses. These were carefully examined, pruned and separated 
into 27 Regulations concerning the fundamental rights and obligations of the 
Staff and 31 Rules to implement these Regulations, It was suggested that the 
Staff Regulations should be adopted by the General Assembly while the Rules 
should be drawn up by the Secretary- General. 
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Ibe Committee also modified the Executive Committee’s reco mm endation 
that normal contract should be for 5 years aud under suitable provisos covering 
arrangements lor the appointment of temporary staff and for the termination 
of contracts in certain circumstances suggested that those who successfully 
passed their period of probation should be given “an indefinite contract’’ 
renewable for periods of five years subject to satisfactory reports. The India 
Delegation took an active part in the consideration oi the qualifications of the 
candidates aud the method of selection. So far as qualifications were concerned, 
it strongly supported the suggestion that edeh of the senior officials should be 
able to express himself in one of the two working languages but it should not 
be necessary lor him to understand the other as was originally suggested by 
the Exeeutive Committee. With regard to the examinations it was made clear 
that India attached considerable importance to a system by whion countries 
with similar academic traditions should be grouped into examination areas so 
that differences in the academic systems in the various countries might not 
become a handicap to the prospective candidates. At the request of the Indian 
Delegation the Chairman of the Advisory Group explained that the principle of 
regional recruitment contemplated that candidates would not, in all cases, be 
expected to travel to the Headquarters of the Organisation. 

The Committee further made a definite recommendation that an Inter¬ 
national Civil Service Commission should be established by the Secretary 
General after consultation with the heads oi the Specialised Agencies brought 
into relationship with the United Nations, to advise on the methods of recruit¬ 
ment and the means by which uniform standards of recruitment in the Secre¬ 
tariat aud the Specialised Agencies might be ensured. During the discussion 
it was maintained by a large number of Delegations including that of India 
that the General Assembly should have a say in the constitution of this Com¬ 
mission. 

There was a considerable amount of discussion on the suggestion made by 
the Russian Delegation that appointments should be made only with the con¬ 
currence of the Governments of the candidates concerned. The Russian pro¬ 
posal was defeated by a heavy majority, India voting against it. Later the 
Russian Delegate Mr. Gromyko moved another amendment suggesting that 
necessary steps should be taken to ensure that no person who had discredited 
himself by his activity in connection with Fascism or Nazism should be 
appointed to the Secretariat. This was accepted. 

With regard to the organisation and the duties of the Information Depart¬ 
ment. the Committee itself constituted a Technical Advisory Committee and 
suggested the transmission of the report of this Committee as (contained in 
P.C./INF/10, to the General Assembly for its consideration. 

So far as Chapter 7 of the Report was concerned the Committee decided 
forthwith to ask the Advisory Group of experts. 

(a) to assist the Exeeutive Secretary in the preparation of a draft provi¬ 
sional budget; 

(b) to prepare the draft provisional financial regulations; 

(e) to consider and report on the financial year to be adopted; 

(d) to (consider and report on emergency financial arrangements more parti¬ 
cularly the creation ana the constitution of a working capital fund; 

(e) to consider and report on the question of travelling expenses of Dele¬ 
gates 'o the Geneial Assembly. 

So far as item (a) is concerned it was eventually decided that, the Advisory 
Group should prepare s provisional budget aud submit it direct to the first 
part, of the first session of the General Assembly. 

Again draft provisional financial regulations [item (b)] as prepared by tbe 
Advisory Group were transmitted to the General Assembly as an appendix to 
the Committee's report with the observations made by certain Delegates upon 
them. 
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The Advisory Group did not accept the Executive Committee's recommenda¬ 
tion that the financial year of the Organisation should begin on the 1st October 
but suggested the adoption of the calendar year in order to afford sufficient 
time to enable Members to make contributions actually available to the 
Organisation and to avoid a situation in which contributions would only be¬ 
come available very late in the financial year. It was also agreed that the 
interim budget should be re-named Provisional Budget and should cover the 
whole financial period up to the 31st December, 1946. These views were 
accepted by the Committee. 

The creation arid the constitution of a Working Capital Fund was given a 
great deal of thought. It was felt that the General Assembly should be put 
iu funds pending the receipt of Members’ - contributions to the first annual 
budget. Originally it was proposed that each Member State should be asked 
to make a basic advance of $5,000 and that the remainder of the fund should 
be advanced by certain Members, namely, those Members who were assessed 
under the F.A.O scale to over 3 per cent. But as the funds required were 
expected to cover the whole expenditure of the organisation for the period 
ending 31st December 1946, it was felt desirable to establish from the outset 
the principle of proportionate allocation among all Members, broadly according 
to capacity, to pay. The Advisory Group accordingly suggested that as a 
purely temporary working basis all Members should subscribe to this advance 
on the F.A.O. scale pending the establishment of a contributions scale for 
the United Nations. The Committee agreed in principle with this matter on 
the distinct understanding that this did not prejudge the financial obligations 
to be undertaken by Members of the Assembly. The Indian Delegation also 
took this view. The Committee further recognised the principle that the need 
for a working capital fund should not be confined solely to the provisional 
period but that such a fund should form an essential feature of the permanent 
financial arrangements of the Organization in order to ensure means of 
financing various contingencies. 

On the advice of the Advisory Group, the Committee agreed to the Execu¬ 
tive Committee’s proposal that actual travelling expenses of representatives or 
their alternates attending the General Assembly, up to five in all for each 
Member, should be borne by the United Nations. This proposal was supported 
by the Indian Delegation who also assisted the Committee in drafting the 
clause as finally adopted. 

After consultation between the Sub-Committee and the representatives of 
Committee 1, it was decided to alter some of the terms with reference to the 
Committee proposed for administrative and budgetary questions. The 
designation of the Committee was changed from ’supervisory' to 'advisory'. 

The report of the Committee along with a numerous list of papers, some 
of which have been referred to above, were considered by the Preparatory Com¬ 
mission at its fourth Plenary Meeting on Sunday the 23rd December 1945, and 
accepted without discussion. Mr. Noel-Baker, however, made it clear 
that his Government understood that the International Civil Service Com¬ 
mission would have a continuing function after it had given advice at an early 
stage to the Secretary General and would not be dissolved. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Committee 7. League of Nations. 

The first meeting of Committee 7 was held on Tuesday, 27th November, 
1945 and Mr. Najeeb al Armenazi (Syria) and Mr. Manuel Bianchi (Chile) were 
respectively elected Chairman and Vice-chairman of the Committee. The 
work of the Committee consisted in the examination of Chapter IX of the 
Executive Committee’s Report regarding the future of the League. Altogether 
it held seven sittings and as the bulk of its work was done through a Drafting 
Sub-Committee, its meetings were marked by an absence of prolonged and 
heated discussions which were the order of the day in other Committees. 
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The difference of opinion shown in the Executive Committee arose again 
during the discussion of its report, one Delegation was in principle opposed to 
the transfer of the functions, activities and assets of the League to the United 
Nations Organisation even with the reservations made by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. It was further pointed out that while the assets could be “transferred” 
it was incorrect to use the word transfer in respect of the functions and the 
activities of the League. The matter was referred to the Drafting Committee 
which suggested that the functions, powers and activities of the League 
“might be assumed" by the United Nations while the assets could he trans¬ 
ferred. Consequently both these qestions were treated as separate questions. 
In the first category a distinction was further made between those functions 
and powers which represented the activities carried on by virtue of interna¬ 
tional agreements and those activities which were initiated by the League 
itself. The first section of the report headed “Functions and Powers belonging 
to the League of Nations under International Agreements” reproduced in para¬ 
graph 2 of section 1 and the whole of section 2 of Chapter IX with certain 
important textual changes. The second section dealt mainly with the non- 
political functions and activities of the League. It was left to the Economic 
and Social Council to consider whether and if so with what modifications the 
organisation of the United Nations or of the Specialised Agencies brought into 
relation with the U.N.O. should assume its functions and activities. 

In order to ward off the danger of the League coming to an end before the 
Economic and Social Council had completed its task it was suggested that on 
the dissolution of the League the Couneii should provisionally assume the 
following activities: — 

(a) The Economic, Financial and Transit Departments with particular 
reference to research work and statistics; 

(b) The Health Organisation, and especially the Epidemiological Service, 

and 

(c) The Opium Section together with the Secretariats of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board, and 

(d) Supervisory Body. 

In order not to lose the accumulated experience of the League it recom¬ 
mended that the League’s archives and liabrary should be taken over and kept 
up by the United Nations and that the publication of the League of Nations 
Treaty Series” be completed. The Committee further recommended that 
the General Assembly should ask the Secretary General to take over under 
suitable conditions members of the Staff dealing with the duties mentioned 
above. 

With regard to the assets of the League the Committee confined itself to 
deciding that the Preparatory Commission should set up a Committee to get 
into touch with the Supervisory Commission of the League and generally 
endorse the directives set forth in parts B, and D, Section 3 of Chapter IX. 
In regard to the public loans issued under the auspices of the League (para-' 
graph 9 of the Report of the Executive Committee) the Committee decided to 
make no representations in view of the criticism from certain quarters that 
these loans were organised for political purposes, a contention which was 
strongly rebutted by the Delegate for the United Kingdom and others. It 
was, however, suggested that the question could be raised in the Economic 
and Social Council by any interested Government. The Committee made no 
recommendations as to Membership of the Committee. Certain doubts were ex¬ 
pressed as to its competence to do so. It recommended, however, that the 
proposals to this effect should be submitted by the Steering Com¬ 
mittee to the Preparatory Commission. The Steering Committee recom¬ 
mended the nomination of the Delegations of Chile, China, France, Poland, 
South Africa, Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. 
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These recommendations of the Steering Committee as well as the report of 
Committee 7 were considered by the Preparatory Commission at the third 
Plenary Meeting and accepted without discussion. 


CHAPTER IX 

Committee 8. General Questions 

The first meeting of Committee 8 was held on the 27th November, 1945 
and Mr. MacEachen (Uruguay) and Mr. Meliden (Ethiopia) were elected Chair¬ 
man and Vice-Chairman respectively. The purpose of the Committee was to 
consider and report to the Preparatory Commission on Chapter 10 of the Report 
of the Executive Committee and on any proposals or amendments submitted 
by Delegations on matters falling within the scope of Chapter 10. In particular 
it was to report on all questions relating to the site of the Headquarters of the 
United Nations. 

The Committee held 12 meetings which were marked by a number of not¬ 
able speeches. One would not have thought that so much could be said so 
eloquently on the mere question of site. In the middle of the discussion it 
was announced that since most of the speeches on the choosing of a site 
merited a more lengthy treatment in the general, the summary of records 
starting with that of the 8th meeting would contain more complete texts of 
the various statements. This proposal was accepted by the Committee and 
consequently the speeches delivered in Committee 8 have been more fully 
reported than the speeches in any other Committee. 

The Committee set up two Sub-Committees in ordei to assist it in the 
examination of the difficult problems referred to it. One of the Sub¬ 
committees was called the Judicial Sub-Committee. Its main function was to 
prepare a Draft Agreement- to be signed by the eventual Host State. It had 
also to examine paragraphs 1—7 of section 2, Chapter 10 Those paragraphs 
were carefully examined by the Committee in conjunction with the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee in charge of privileges and immunities appointed by Committee 5 and 
it prepared a draft treaty which is included in Chapter VIII of the Report, of 
the Preparatory Commission. 

The remainder of section 2, Chapter X of the Report by the Executive 
Committee concerned the choice of site. 

The Committee had to appoint another special Sub-Committee to consular 
all the invitations received from numerous localities in the United States of 
America either in writing or through deputations and other sites which had 
been suggested. On the recommendation of this Committee an Interim Com¬ 
mittee was set up. It was also decided that all the material including the 
varbatim reports of the corresponding meeting of Committee 8 should be re¬ 
ferred to the Interim Committee to be used as a basis for the formulation of 
wider criteria to be used in the selection of the actual site for the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations. The idea was that the Interim Com¬ 
mittee should continue to work on this difficult question during Ihe period 
between the closing of the Preparatory Session and the opening of the First 
Part of the First Session of the General Assembly. The Interim Committee 
was also required to visit some of the sites in the States and submit a report 
to the General Assembly. The work of this Committee will he dealt with in the 
report dealing with the General Assembly. 

The Delegations which favoured the establishment of the seat of the 
United Nations in the TJ.S.A. and those who wanted it to be located in Europe- 
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were almost, equally divided. Most of the South American States wanted the 
site to be in the United States, a proposition which had the full support of 
the U.S.S.R. and of her satellites. The U.K. supported by a number of Euro¬ 
pean countries was the chief protagonist of a European site. Mr. Noel-Baker 
made one of his best speeches on this question giving numerous cogent reasons 
why the site should be in Europe. Previously Mr. Spaak (Belgium) had 
already covered the ground in a masterly speech. Curiously enough Australia 
favoured the site tc be in the United States while Canada stood for a Euro¬ 
pean site. The Indian Delegation did nob take an active part in this discus¬ 
sion. They were not opposed to a site in the. United States though they would 
have preferred the site to be in Europe. Eor obvious reasons the Delegate for 
the United States decided not to intervene in the debate. 

Apart from historical reasons for having the site in Europe it 
was argued that Europe was the natural and inevitable com¬ 
munication centre of the world and was nearer to 40 capitals than anywhere 
in North America; it was nearer to China than the East Coast of the United 
States; North and South America were almost as near Europe as each other 
and some capitals of South America were even nearer; Europe was the 
most densely inhabited area in the world and a very large section of its popula¬ 
tion was still unrepresented in the Preparatory Commission. It was further 
pointed out that the seat of the United Nations should not be within the 
boundaries of a great country as it w r as likely to be influenced by the national 
politics of that country and might even become a matter for party politics. 

Those who were opposed to the seat being in Europe wanted the new 
organisation to be in no way linked or associated with the system of blocs, 
working for disunity, disagreement and disharmony which prevailed in Europe. 
They wanted an atmosphere of detachment, serenity and peace which was 
more likely to be found in the New World than in the Old. Jt was also felt 
that by placing the seat of the United Nations in the U.S.A. they would be 
ensuring the constant interest of that country in the cause of world peace 
and security and would prevent her from drifting into isolationism. Actually 
the arguments for or against really did not make much impression. It seemed 
all along that most of the countries had on their own made up their minds 
which way to vote and they stuck to their guns. 

Although the protagonists of Europe were many and as vociferous as any 
other, when the time for the voting came, not one was found to move a 
resolution in favour of Europe. This was perhaps due to the fact that they 
chd not want to incur the odium of having moved a resolution against the 
United Nations going to the U.S.A. In the last resort, the Chairman himself 
submitted an amendment suggesting that Europe be substituted for the U.S.A. 
in the resolution. It was well known that the Chairman himself was in favour 
of the seat being in the U.S.A. Similarly the Delegate for Colombia, a 
country which had hitherto expressed no opinion, volunteered to second the 
Chairman’s amendment. The moment this was done, the supporters of Europe 
got their opportunity and insisted that the mover and the seconder should vote 
for their amendment. In order to cut short, the controversy, both Colombia 
and Uruguay agreed to vote for Europe. Despite this the amendment was 
defeated by 25 votes to 23 with 2 abstentions. The United Kingdom, India. 
South Africa and New Zealand voted for Europe while Australia, China and the 
U.S.S.R. voted against it. 

During the discussion it had been made clear that should the proposal for 
having tie seat in Europe fail to secure the required two-thirds majority, any 
Delegation could subsequently vote in favour of the U.S.A. Consequently 
when the recommendation that the permanent headquarters of the United 
Nations be located in the U.S.A. was put to vote, the resolution was carried 
with 30 votes in favour of the recommendation, 14 against it and 6 abstentions. 
On this occasion India voted for the United States while South Africa and the 
U.K. voted against it. Columbia, Ecuador, Ethiopia, New Zealand, Syria and 
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the U.S.A. abstained from voting. Finally by common consent the whole 
resolution was again put to the vote and converted into a unanimous recom¬ 
mendation. 

At a subsequent meeting, the question of the seat was again raised and it 
was decided after a lengthy discussion that the seat of the United Nations 
should not be on the West Coast of America. The chief reason for this decision 
was to give an indication to the Interim Committee to select the site some¬ 
where on the East Coast. The proposition itself was not put through without a 
number of votes being taken. First a vote had to be taken for curtailing the 
discussion and it was decided by 23 votes to 4 that the discussion on the subject 
should be closed. The next vote was taken as to whether the Committee 
should vote on the question of East or West. By 23 votes to 9, 6 countries 
abstaining, it was decided that a vote should be taken. India voted with, the 
majority. Yet another vote was taken to decide whether the W r est or the East 
should be voted for first. West won by 25 votes against 4 with 11 abstaining. 
India again voted with the majority. But when the proposition suggesting that 
the seat of the United Nations should be in the West of the United States w as 
put to vote, only 6 nations were found to be in favour of it while 22 were 
against it. Twelve states abstained from voting. Finally when the vote was 
taken as to whether the seat should be in the East, 25 nations voted for it, 5 
against it and 10 states abstained. India voted with the majority. 

The n commendations contained in Section 3 and Section 4, Chapter A, 
were put through with small amendments and were referred to the Planning 
Commission through the Secretary General. It was also agreed that a cable 
be sent to the Mayor of the City of San Francisco thanking the city for its 
hospitality, and adding that the United Nations were looking forward with 
keen anticipation to the friendly hospitality of San Francisco where they 
would meet on the tenth anniversary of the signing of the Charter. 

The report of the Committee was considered by the Preparatory Commission 
at the 4th Plenary Meeting and was adopted without discussion. 

CHAPTER X 
Conclusion 

The last meeting of the Prepartory Commission was held on Sunday the 
24th December 1945 The entire Session lasted a great deal longer than was 
originally contemplated. This was largely due to the fact 
that the discussion with regard to the site was extremely 
prolonged. Although from the very beginning it was obvious that the majority 
of the Nations present were in favour of having the seat of the new Organisa¬ 
tion in the United States those in favour of having it somewhere in Europe 
put up a tenacious fight. • Towards the closing stages the debate became 
somewhat farcical. There were many who wanted the site to bo in Europe 
and for very good reasons; yet there was none who was prepared to move a 
formal resolution to that effect for fear of wounding the susceptibilities of the 
United States. There is no doubt' that had a very large number of the Euro¬ 
pean nations which would sooner or later become members of the United 
Nations Organisation been present, a European site would have been selected. 

Apart from this, the Session was remarkable for the absence of grand¬ 
iloquence. Throughout the Delegates worked in a business-like fashion. They 
seemed to be singularly free from illusions. The fate of the League of Nations 
served as a perpetual reminder to them to avoid theorising too much. Them 
object was to fashion an active, energetic and effective Organisation, and in 
this, I should imagine, they succeeded. 

M. IKRAMULLAH. 

Adviser/Secretary. 


New Delhi, 
The 8th May, 1946 
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PART II 

Report on the work of the Indian Delegation to the First Part 
of the First Session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations 

■ CHAPTER I 
Section I .—Introductory 

The Inaugural Meeting of the First Part of the First Session of the General 
Assembly was held at the Central Hall, Westminster on Thursday the 10th 
January 1946 at 4 p.m. with Dr. Zuleta Angel (Colombia), Chairman of the 
Preparatory Commission in the Chair. 

Before the Inaugural Meeting, H. M. King George VI gave a State Banquet 
to the principal Delegates to the General Assembly at St. James’ Palace on 
Wednesday 9th January 1946 at 8-30 p.m. In his speech of welcome, His 
Majesty emphasized the importance of the meeting and reminded the Delegates 
that in their hands lay the power ‘‘to make or mar the happiness of millions of 
your fellowmen and of millions yet unborn”. He expressed the hope that 
they would succeed in laying the ‘‘foundations of a new world where such a 
conflict as that which had lately brought our world to the very verge of annihi¬ 
lation must never be repeated”. With regard to the different organs of the 
United Nations, His Majesty observed that while ‘‘the major problem of 
security will claim all of your attention the establishment of the Economic and 
Social Council and of the Trusteeship Council gives far-reaching opportunities 
for dealing with other issues of no less importance. Upon the former depends 
to a large extent the success of your work for security while through the Trustee¬ 
ship Council peace-loving States can stimulate the extension of self-government 
to peoples all over the world”. He reminded the Delegates that the outstand¬ 
ing feature of membership of the United Nations was service—not selfish defence 
of mere national interest but service to the whole community of nations and if 
they succeeded in their task ‘‘history will record that no band of men or women 
•ever did a nobler deed”. 

The Indian Delegation to the First Session of the General Assembly con¬ 
sisted of the following: — 

Delegates — 

The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, K.C.S.I., Supply 
Member of the Governor General’s Executive Council (Head of the Delegation). 

Sir Samuel Runganadhan, High Commissioner for Tndia in London. 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, K.C.I.E., formerly Dewan of Baroda. 

Advisers — 

Sir John Bartley, C.S.I., C.I.E., formerly Additional Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Legislative Department. 

Mr. M. K. Vellodi, C.I.E., I.C.S., Deputy High Commissioner for India in 
London. 

Mr. M. Ikramullah, C.I.E., I.C.S., Joint Secretary to the Government of 

India in the Department of Supply. 

Mr. R. S. Muni, I.C.S., Secretary to the High Commissioner’s Public 
Department. 

Dr. Zuleta Angel (Colombia) opened the Inaugural Meeting with a brief 
speech in which he traced the work which had been done since the meeting at 
San Francisco. He then called upon Mr. Attlee the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom to deliver the inaugural address. 

Mr. Attlee began by congratulating the Chairman and the Preparatory 
Commission on the successful manner in which they had carried out their 
arduous and important duties. After referring to the vital importance of the 
work the General Assembly had in hand, he stated on behalf of his Government 
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that the purposes and the principles set down in the Preamble and in Article 1 
of the Charter had the whole-hearted support of his Government and of the 
whole British people whatever their political parties. He referred to the fact 

that the Charter had been evolved while the United Nations were still at war 
and expressed the hope that they would now work for creating permanent 
conditions of peace with the same sense of urgency, the same self-sacrifice and 
the same willingness to subordinate sectional interests to the common good as 
had brought them through the crisis of war. He was of the opinion that the 
United Nations Organisation must become the overriding factor in foreign policy 
and should not be treated in the same way as the League of Nations. He asked 
the Delegates to recognise the truth proclaimed by the Foreign Minister of the 
U.S.S.R. at Geneva that “Peace is Indivisible” and to remember that they 
were living in a new age of development of powerful weapons of destruction 
operating from distant bases which had destroyed the illusion of isolationism. 
The coming of the atomic bomb was only the last of a series of warnings to 
Mankind that unless the powers of destruction could be controlled, immense 
ruin and almost annihilation would be the dot of the most highly civilised por¬ 
tions of Mankind. He welcomed the suggestion that the whole problem of the 
control of atomic energy should be remitted to a Commission of the U.N.O. 
and concluded by saying that “important as is the work of the Security Council 
no less vital is it to make the Economic and Social Council an effective inter¬ 
national instrument. A police force is necessary in a civilised community but 
the greater the social security and contentment of the population the less 
important is the police force.’’ 

The first item on the Agenda was the election of the President of the First 
General Assembly of the United Nations. Before the Chairman could ask for 
nominations Mr. Gromyko (Soviet Union) expressed a desire to make a state¬ 
ment and, having been permitted, proceeded to suggest the name of Mr. Lie, 
Foreign Minister of Norway for appointment as President. This unusual pro¬ 
cedure immediately raised a debate the Chairman pointing out that the election 
of the President had to be by secret ballot and explained the procedure. 
Although he did not consider the procedure adopted by the U.S.S.B. delegate 
was out of order he ruled that the election should be by secret ballot. There¬ 
upon Mr. Rzymowski (Poland) got up and strongly supported the candidature 
of Mr. Lie. He was followed by Mr. Manuilsky (Ukraine) and Mr. Rasmussen 
(Denmark). Mr. Manuilsky suggested that since only one name had been pro¬ 
posed Mr. Lie should he elected by acclamation. As the Chairman still main¬ 
tained that the rules did not provide for an election by acclamation Mr. Gromyko 
suggested that the whole question should be put to the vote of the Assembly. 
The vote when taken, however, went against election by acclamation and the 
members proceeded to elect the President by secret ballot. In the secret ballot 
23 votes were cast for Mr. Lie while 28 votes were cast for Mr. Spaak, Foreign 
Minister for Belgium. Mr. Spaak was accordingly declared elected and took 
the chair. 

Altogether twenty-three Plenary Meetings were held. Mr. Spaak delivered 
his inaugural address at the second meeting and then with the consent of the 
Assembly authorised the Executive Secretary and his Staff to perform the 
functions of the Secretary-General and Secretariat pending the appointment of 
the Secretary General. This was followed by the presentation by Dr. Zuleta 
Angel (Colombia) of the report of the Preparatory Commission. He compli¬ 
mented the eight Chairmen of the technical committees and the Executive 
Secretary Mr. Jebb on the work they bad done. 

The next item on the Agenda was the adoption of the provisional rules of 
procedure which were, however, not adopted without a debate as the Delegates 
for Cuba and the U.S.S.R. raised objections to some of the rules. The Cuban 
Delegate particularly objected to the composition of the Steering Committee or 
the General Committee of the Assembly which under rule 32 was to consist of 
14 members only. He insisted that it should he made perfectly clear that the 
Steering or General Committee would not take any political decisions as this 
was the field in which the General Assembly, composed of 51 nations, should! 
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fee supreme. He pointed out that while the Preparatory Commission had agreed 
that the General, Committee should not decide important political questions it 
had not been defined which political question was important and which was not. 
He suggested therefore that the General Committee should consist of the heads 
of the 51 Delegations and that in addition to this, there should be an Executive 
Committee consisting of the President, the seven Vice-Presidents and seven 
other members to be elected. During the debate which followed, a number of 
other suggestions were made but the Cuban Delegate stuck to his guns. 
Mr. Noel-Baker (United Kingdom) opposed the Cuban proposal and pointed out 
that if it were adopted it would detract from efficiency. He supported the pro¬ 
posal made by the President that the provisional rules should be adopted pro¬ 
visionally and the point made by the Cuban Delegate should be referred to an 
ad hoc Sub-Committee. The Ukrainian Delegate also made a reference to the 
manner in which Mr. Spaak was elected President on the previous day despite 
the fact that his name had not been formally proposed by anybody. In this he . 
was supported by the Yugoslavian Delegate. Finally the Cuban proposal was 
put to vote and it was decided that the whole question might be referred to 
Committee 6 for examination and report. 

After the Credentials Committee and the Agenda had been approved the 
Assembly set up six Committees and invited them to elect their own Chairmen. 

At its third Plenary Meeting, the Assembly by 'a simple majority decided 
that it was not necessary to vote by ballot if the majority of the members 
wished it otherwise and then by secret ballot elected seven Vice-Presidents. 

At its fourth meeting after the report of the Credentials Committee had 
been presented and adopted the Assembly proceeded to elect the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council. Mr. Gromyko (Soviet Union) proposed the 
postponement of the elections on the ground that the Delegations had not had 
sufficient time to consider the question and even to consult their Governments. 
His proposition was opposed by Mr. Byrnes (U.S'.). This was followed by a 
general debate in which Mr. Peter Fraser (New Zealand) and Mr. Masaryk 
(Czecho-Slovakia) supported Mr. Gromyko’s suggestion while Mr. Beyin (U. K.) 
opposed it. When the proposition was put to vote it was defeated. 34 members 
voted against the motion, 9 for the motion and 8 abstained. Among those who 
voted with. Russia were Australia and New Zealand. India and South Africa 
voted against the. proposition. This did hot, however, end the discussion. 
Mr. Gromyko suggested that before nominations were called for there should 
he a general discussion and Mr. Manuilsky (Ukraine) went further and suggest¬ 
ed that on a geographical basis, Brazil and Mexico, New Zealand, Poland, 
Norway and Egypt should be elected. The President, in answer to a question 
from the Belgian Delegation stated that the members were free to vote even 
for the countries which had not been nominated. After some discussion about 
the validity of votes ballots were taken. Norway having declined to stand, 
Brazil, Egypt, Mexico, Poland and the Netherlands were elected as a result of 
the first ballot. Canada and Australia were the next two countries on the list 
having obtained 33 and 28 votes respectively. A second ballot was taken but 
both Canada and Australia again failed to secure two-thirds majority. The 
ballot was continued in the fifth Plenary Meeting with the same result. But 
as Australia had this time secured 28 votes against 23 obtained by Canada the 
Canadian Delegate Mr. Saint-Laurent withdrew from the contest leaving the 
field free for the election of Australia. A fourth ballot was taken and Australia 
was elected by 46 votes in favour. 

The question of the terms of different members was not settled easily. 
After the first vote Brazil and Australia were elected for the two-year term. 
There was an interlude in which the General Assembly had to vote whether the 
rules could be amended by a simple majority and it was decided that they 
could be. The third member for the two-year term had still to be elected and 
a fresh vote was taken. Both Poland and the Netherlands got 25 votes each. 
In order to expedite the work the President, crew lots and Poland was lucky. 
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The next item on the agenda was the election of the Members of the 
Economic and Social Council. Before the election the Chinese Delegate asked 
the Members to bear in mind the principle of equitable geographical distribu¬ 
tion as they had done in the case of the election of the' non-permanent Members 
of the Security Council. Votes were taken by secret ballot and 17 countries 
including India having secured a two-thirds majority were elected in the first 
round. For the 18th seat the tie was between New Zealand and Yugoslavia 
but the result of two ballots was infructuous neither of the countries obtaining 
a two-thirds majority. Thereupon Mr. Peter Fraser (New Zealand) suggested 
that lots should be drawn but the President pointed out that as it was a question 
of two-thirds majority he had no authority to draw lots. One Member suggest¬ 
ed that New Zealand and Yugoslavia should draw lots privately and the loser 
should withdraw. There was a discussion as to whether the rule should be 
amended but it was pointed out that the two-thirds majority was required to> 
get the Charter amended and the Members generally were not in favour of 
amending the Charter. The meeting had to be adjourned without a decision 
being taken. 

At the sixth Plenary Meeting Mr. Peter Fraser (New Zealand) withdrew 
the candidature of his country in order to facilitate the work of the Assembly. 
His decision was applauded bv everybody and on the ballot being taken. 
Yugoslavia was elected as the 18th member of the Economic and Social Council 
by the necessary two-thirds majority. 

A secret ballot was then taken to decide which six of these 18 members 
should enjoy the 3-year term and the following six countries were elected: — 



— 

Votes 

obtained 


— 

! Votes 
: obtained 

China 

. 

44 

Chile 

. . 

. ! 38 

Peru 

. 

43 

Canada 

. 

• \ 29 

France 

• 

40 

Belgium . 

. 

. j 28 


India obtained only 12 votes for the 3-year term while Ukraine and U. K. 
obtained 9 each. U. S. A. obtained 7 votes and the Soviet Union 6. A 
second ballot was taken in order to decide the 2-year term and the following 
six countries were elected : — 



Votes 

obtained 

— 

| Votes 
j obtained 

Soviet Union .... 

41 

Norway ..... 

33 

United Kingdom 

36 

Cuba ..... 

32 

India . . . . . j 

34 

Czecho-Slovakia 

32 


The remaining six countries became one-year members. 

The seventh Plenary Meeting was mainly occupied with the consideration 
of the report of the General Committee which had suggested the inclusion of 
several new items on the agenda. The United Kingdom resolution regarding 

U.N.R.R.A. and also the resolution regarding the establishment of a Com¬ 
mission to deal with problems raised by the discovery of atomic energy were 
put on the agenda without discussion. A Cuban proposal regarding a declara¬ 
tion of the duties and rights of man and nations gave rise to some discussion. 
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during which the President pointed out that the General Assembly had not 
turned down the proposal but had recommended that as the subject of human 
rights had already been referred to at some length in the Preparatory Commis¬ 
sion’s report the question should be raised during the General Discussion of 
that report. On a vote being taken the Cuban proposal was defeated. A 
proposal made by Mr. Lopez (Phillippines) suggesting the calling of an inter¬ 
national press conference was withdrawn by him on being assured by 
Mr. Vandenberg (U. S. A.) that the matter should be brought before the 
Second Part of the First Session of the Assembly. 


Section II .—General discussion on the Report of the Preparatory Commission 

The bulk of the time of General Assembly was spent in the discussion of 
the Report of the Preparatory Commission. Almost all the speeches that were 
delivered were prepared speeches, which the Delegates actually read out. 
Some of the Delegates did make important declarations on behalf of their 
Governments but .few of these speeches were notable. Sir Ramaswami 

Mudaliar was the only Delegate who spoke without any notes and consequently 
was heard with rapt attention. The full text of his speech is given later ■ 
in this chapter. 

Mr. Byrnes’ (U. S'. A.) speech was historic on account of the declaration 
he made at the end of it on behalf of the United States in the following 
Words: “25 years ago we in the U. S. were not fully aware of our responsibi¬ 
lities. But with others, we have learned from experience. This time both 
the U. S. Government and its people are deeply conscious of their responsibi¬ 
lity. This time on their behalf, I pledge their whole-hearted co-operation.” 
Other parts of his speech were devoted to the tracing of the important tasks 
which the General Assembly was called upon to perform particularly in 
connection with the Security Council and the setting up of the Atomic Com¬ 
mission. He paid a tribute to the late President Roosevelt, to Mr. Churohill 
and to Marshal Stalin for having issued the United Nations Declaration, at one 
of the darkest moments of the war, which was now becoming a reality. 

Mr. Byrnes was followed by Mr. de Souza Dantas (Brazil) and Mr. Bianchi 
(Chile) who affirmed the faith of their countries in the Charter and assured the 
General Assembly of their unfailing support. Mr. Taquizadah (Iran) gave the 
first formal indication to the General Assembly of the differences Iran was 
having with Russia. Mr. Wellington Koo’s (China) speech was business-like. 
He discussed in general terms the work of the principal organs of the United 
Nations. While Mr. Koo was addressing the General Assembly some Delegates 
were heard to whisper that he was perhaps the only delegate now attending 
the General Assembly who was present at the first meeting of the League of 
Nations. He was followed by Mr. Rasmussen (Denmark) and Mr. Schermer-. 
horn (Netherlands). The Danish Delegate called the attention of the Assembly 
to the question of the settlement of the millions of Germans who had been 
dislodged from their own country and pointed out the grave danger of the 
Germans scattering over Europe. The speech of the Netherlands Delegate was 
solid, matter of fact but dull, though he reminded the Assembly that the temper 
of the oppressed peoples of * ‘Europe and Asia was not the same as that before 

1940.” 

The discussion of the report of the Preparatory Commission was continued 
in the ninth Plenary Meeting and among those who spoke were M. Gustavo 
Guerrero (El Salvador), Mr. Albomoz (Ecuador) and Mr. Lie (Norway). At 
the tenth Plenary Meeting the speakers were Mr. Moreno Quintana (Argentina) 
and Mr Lleras Restrepo (Colombia). Like Mr. Albomos both Messrs. 
Quintana and Restrepo spoke in Spanish with the result that their speeches 
had to be translated into English and French. Mr. Quintana’s speech was 
very brief He assured the Assembly of the desire of his country to associate 
whole-heartedly in the work of the United Nations. This was reassuring as 
there were some in the Assembly who were not sure of the bona fides of the 
Argentinian Government. The rest of the tenth Plenary Meeting was occupied 
hj the speeches of Mr. Diaz (Mexico) and Mr. RzymoweM (Poland) who made 
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an extremely lengthy speech in which he enunciated the principal problems 
of lasting peace. The last speaker on that day'was Mr. Laleau (Haiti) who 
made the striking statement that Peace is not the absence of War. At the 
eleventh Plenary Meeting the most important speech was that of Msr. Bevin 
(U. K..). He emphasized the necessity of setting up an International Secre¬ 
tariat completely independent of Governments and also of an International 
Civil Service Commission. He then traced the evolution of the U. N. O. 
stage by stage, the Atlantic Charter, the Moscow Declaration, Dumbarton 
Oaks and then the San Francisco Conference. He also referred to the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation and to the Bretton Woods Conference, U.N.E.S.C.O., 
the International Civil Aviation Organisation and stated that all these institu¬ 
tions were intended to deal with human welfare. He reminded the Assembly 
that although War had been outlawed, the creation of a Security Organisation 
was not sufficient in itself; it must be in a position to' enforce its decisions. 
He hoped that the Security Council would be called upon not to fight a narrow 
nationalistic war but to defend the peace of the world. He welcomed the 
suggestion for an Atomic Commission and hoped that all the discoveries would 
be available for the benefit of humanity. After discussion of the programmes 
of the Economic and Social Council and the International Labour Office he 
stated that H. M. Government would welcome the establishment of a 
Trusteeship Council. His statement in this connection is quoted at length 
in Chapter IV. After stating that it was his Government’s firm hope that 
in the election of the Delegates to the International Court the necessity of 
electing those who by their qualifications and character would command the 
confidence of the whole world would be fully borne in mind, he ended up by 
stating that with the same “courage and devotion with which we fought those 
battles we now dedicate all our capacity, courage and achievement to building 
up a world order of peace’’. 

Mr. Bevin was followed by Mr. Alberto Ulloa (Peru) whose speech was 
mainly devoted to a statement of his country’s policy which, he stated, was 
not looking for any predominance or to a realisation of political interests but 
for the guarantee of its independence, the development of its economic 
interests and its social progress. Mr. Salamanca (Bolivia) was very brief but 
pointed out that the Bolivian Delegation had succeeded in getting the term 
"justice” included in the Charter of the United Nations. He stated that the 
League had lost its authority because political problems were excluded from 
Its action but he hoped that the U.N.O. would not in any way weaken in their 
determination to apply the principles of the Charter without fear. Mr. Masaryk 
(Czecho-Slovakia) followed the Bolivian Delegate and suggested that the 
armament industry together with the latest devastating inventions should be 
.placed under the control of the United Nations. He also stated that “not 
one particle of uranium produced in Czecho-Slovakia will ever he used for 
wholesale destruction and annihilation”. His speech was a thought-provoking 
one. He was followed bv Mr. Soto Harrison (Costa Rica) who assured the 
United Nations of his country’s support. 

At the twelfth Plenary Meeting, Mr. Nicholls (Union of South Africa) was 
the first to speak. After reminding the Assembly that Field Marshal Smuts 
was the original author of the Mandate system under the League of Nations, 
he went on to say that the civilising mission of South Africa began before 
New York was bom and a century before the dominions Australia and 
New Zealand were dreamed of. He then proceeded to describe the work which 
the South African Government had done in the study of bringing enlighten¬ 
ment, peace and progress to Africa. With regard to the Trusteeship princi¬ 
ples, he stated that Africa would be a real testing-ground. His statement with 
regard to the Mandated Territory of German South West Africa will he found 
in Chapter IV. Mr. Hasan Saka (Turkey) made a brief statement and said 
that Turkey would dedicate herself body arid soul to “this essentially human 
labour of collaboration, faith and loyalty.” 

At the thirteenth Plenary Meeting Mr. Kardelj (Yugoslavia) addressed the 
Assembly in Serbo-Croat. He was followed by Mr. Gromyko (TT.S.S.R.) who 
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spoke in Russian. He stated that the Soviet Delegation more than once had 
emphasized at the Conference at San Francisco the fact that the success of 
the new organisation would directly depend on how the experience of co-opera¬ 
tion among democratic countries during the war would, he taken into account 
and to what degree. After quoting from Marshal Stalin that the actions of the 
U.N.O. would be effective only if the Great Powers which had borne on their 
shoulders the main burden of the war against Hitlerite Germany would con¬ 
tinue to act in a spirit of unanimity and accord. He then went on to say that 
the Organisation was designed to protect the interests of large and small States 
against aggression and endeavours to pit big States against small ones could 
not be regarded with sympathy in the U.N.O. He referred to the important 
task of maintaining peace which was vested in the Security Council and ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the Council would from the very beginning be fruitful 
and effective. He warned Members against thinking that the Charter had 
already become obsolete and needed revision. The observation of the Charter, 
he stated, and its enforcement not in words but in deeds was an indispensable 
condition for the successful and fruitful activities of all organs of the United 
Nations. He wanted the U.N.O. to differ from the League not only in the 
sense that it must be an effective instrument capable of defending the interests 
and the peaceful lives of the people, but also it must be a new body in the 
sense that in it there should prevail a sound atmosphere and new methods of 
collective work. He expressed the hope that the speediest action would he 
taken in carrying out the principles of Trusteeship and ended by saying that 
the Soviet Delegation on its part would do everything possible to make the 
Session a success. He was followed by Dr. Messina (Dominican Republic) and 
Eadawi Pasha (Egypt). 

At the fourteenth Plenary Meeting Mr. Saint-Laurent (Canada) made a 
speech half in French and half in English. He was followed by Mr. Soffano- 
poulos (Greece), Dr. Mae-Eachen (Uruguay) and M. Picon Lares (Venezuela). 
All these speakers referred to the special conditions prevailing in their own 
countries and assured the United Nations that their Governments intended to 
make their utmost contribution towards the success of the U.N.O. Mr. Picon 
Lares was followed by Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (India). Sir Ramaswami 
was the only Delegate who spoke without any notes. His speech is reproduced 
below. 

“Mr. President, fellow delegates, ladies and gentlemen. The state has now 
been reached when academic discussions and theoretical probabilities have to 
be laid aside and the practical application of those principles to which, fifty- 
one nations have put their signature has to be realised. In accordance with 
that, today we have established the various organs of the Organisation of the 
United Nations, and it is but appropriate that at this stage, when the first 
organs have been established, the representatives of various nations should 
come forward and express their views about those organs and about the 
manner in which they hope and pray that those organs will function. We are 
glad and happy to see that the Great Powers, one after the other (and I 
believe that France will have its say tomorrow), in accordance indeed with the 
signature that they have put to the United Nations Charter, have come for¬ 
ward once more and from this platform have reiterated their desire—nay, 
their anxiety—to see that the cause of peace must be preserved and that the 
Charter to which they have been parties will be faithfully operated bv each 
one of those nations. It is not surprising that the smaller nations have also 
come forward to reiterate their faith in the Charter and to establish their deter¬ 
mination to do what they can towards fulfilling the obligations that they have 
undertaken by that Charter. 

For my pari, I valued one statement more than anything else which the 
Secretary of State of the United States made in the course of his speech; for, 
in addition to saying that his country and his people were pledged to the ful¬ 
filment of the purposes of the Charter, he made one further very significant 
statement, when, in his closing remarks, he said: “Twenty-five years ago my 
country and my people did not fully realise their responsibility. Along with 
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other nations we have, learned by experience.” That is a reassurance, it 
reassurance were necessary, that the people of that great country, about whose 
opinions on international organisation there was some doubt at one time, have 
once for all and for all time discarded the policy which was pursued twenty- 
five years ago and they have today come forward, without any mental reserva¬ 
tion whatsoever, to adhere to the principle of the United Nations and of 
security based on an international organisation of this kind. 

Mr. President, at this time many delegates who have spoken from this 
platform have recalled the birth of another organisation twenty-five years ago, 
the hopes that inspired the promoters of that organisation, the expectations 
that were held out to the governments and to the people of various countries 
when that organisation was established. Today there have been regrets ex¬ 
pressed over the course of events during the last twenty-five years, but there 
should also be thankfulness for the great service of those, whose names have 
been mentioned by Mr. Byrnes, of Dr. Woodrow Wilson himself, the great 
champion of international peace and international security, and other great 
souls, some of whom have earned eternal peace and some of whom are fortu¬ 
nately still with us—great men, great seers, men who could see beyond the 
horizon and below the horizon, men who were the torch-bearers for humanity, 
pillars of cloud by day and pillars of fire bv night. What a. sad reflection it is 
that humanity did not heed what they so emphatically and so firmly stated— 
that we would be heading for the precipitous descent of annihilation if the 
principles which they tried to put forward then were not carried out. Fortu¬ 
nately, out of the travail, the torture and the suffering of humanity, a new 
realisation has come, to all of us, to the people of all countries, and out of the 
ashes of the old League of Nations, phoenix-like, may we not hope that the 
United Nations has emerged stronger, with" greater faith, with firmer resolve 
to see that the objectives for which this great Organisation has been established 
will be carried out? 

There have been cynics, there are cynics, Mr. President—pessimists, men 

who always foretell disaster, who even nov^ here and there with bated breath 
perhaps are speaking and thinking in terms of the possible futility of establish¬ 
ing an organisation like this Let us ignore them, for when in the world, 
when in all its history, has a pessimist- or cynic been able to do any thing 
constructive or helpful to himself or to mankind? Let us put them aside, and 
not indeed in a spirit of foolish optimism, but, as the honourable Delegate from 
Czechoslovakia said only yesterday, not having our head in the clouds and our 
feet in the air, but- standing firmly on the ground, realising that the most 
realistic of all things is that peace is indivisible, realising that the most fruitful 
of all nations is that aggression never pays. Let us in that spirit try to organise 
and work this great United Nations and its organs so that humanity in the 
future, our children and our children’s children yet unborn may have the 
blessings of peace and of progress. 

Mr, President, we have established now the organs of the United Nations 
—some of them: the Security Council and the Economic and Social Council. 
The Security Council has been described by some as the most powerful of all 
organs. T venture, respectfully and humbly, to dissociate myself from that 
description. No, Sir, the Security Council is the most responsible of all our 
organs. On in falls a burden greater than the burden on any other organ of 
this Organisation, but it is riot a powerful body. It will find itself in the 
course of its deliberations—if any single member of the Security Council thinks 
so, and T trust and fully believe none of then think so—it- will find it.se'f 
groaning with burdens and with wider responsibilities, and not with power and 
influence. On the Security Council certainly depends the solution of many 
of the problems that will arise from time to time. On its perspicacity, on the 
level at which the problems are approached, on the courage with which great 
nations and small nations try to tackle the problems that will come day after 
day before it—on these will depend the efficient functioning of the Security 
Council. 
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There have been suggestions for changes in the Charter, and such sugges¬ 
tions have met with great deprecation, and it has been emphasized that nothing 
should be done hastily and, at the present time, which in any manner changes 
the constitution to which the United 'Nations have subscribed. I am one of 
those who believe that that is the right policy, who venture to accept that 
position and I do so without any qualms of conscience because, among many 
other nations, India found itself very much antagonistic indeed to some of 
the provisions of the United Nations Charter. The provisions about the veto, 
over which there have been so many historic fights in what has been described 
as the Madison Square Garden of San Francisco—these provisions have not 
always been acceptable to many nations and, among others, to India, but we 
have reached the stage, after all we have said and after all the controversies 
we raised over the question, of signing the Charter, and I think it is not the 
correct policy to try to take up by the root the plants which we have planted 
there day after day to see how they are growing. Rather let us leave it and 
see that for the next ten years we act on the Charter as it is. We look 
willingly to the great Pow'ers to discharge their responsibilities, not to exercise 
their rights, and let us hope that during these next ten years, on the one hand 
our apprehensions and fears at San Francisco will not be realised, and on the 
other hand the apprehensions and fears they may now have will not be realised 
either, so that at the end of the ten years’ period when we re-examine the 
Charter, there will be unanimity again, and that this United Nations Charter 
need not require all the safeguards which big nations sometimes claim and 
small nations so unwillingly give. 

Mr. President, the other Council that we have set up is the Economic and 
'Social Council. On its functioning, on the way in which it discharges its 
duties, more in the manner in which it promotes those specialised agencies 
with whom it is associated, the co-ordination of the policies of those agencies, 
and in the manner again in which the specialised agencies function, depends 
that great day of the economic prosperity of the world. It has been truly 
•said over and over again, and now in the statement by the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom the other day, that the Security Council is there in a 
negative aspect—and I trust it will never come to the stage of its positive 
function of actually suppressing aggression—to see that aggression does not in 
any form show its head again in this world. The positive function of securing 
human happiness, human progress and prosperity is laid heavily on the 
Economic and Social Council. Wars are but the outward result Of something 
far deeper, a malady far greater, an injury more widespread—the injury that 
comes, the malady that spreads out of economic maladjustment and of social 
injustice. Remove those things that always are at the bottom of all this 
trouble, see to it that between man and man, and between nation and nation, 
there is a common economic, fundamental unity. See to it again that among 
men and women of all races and creeds there is justice based on social equality. 
Then the fundamental causes of war are removed far indeed. It may be that 
the Security Council, instead of meeting every month and instead of having 
its permanent session, may have to go into recess and allow the Economic and 
Social Council to function continuously. At any rate that is my hope, my 
dream and my prayer, that as we advance the economic prospects of all 
people, of the under-dog in particular, of those who have suffered and travailed 
without avail for centuries, there would be cessation of all war, and man would 
come to a stage when he could with his head erect walk boldly in the wide 
boulevards of the world without fear from anyone. 

That is the Economic and Social Council which we have set up, and that 
is the hope with which we have set it up. 

There is one other Council, Mr. President, that we may set- up, that we 
have to set up. It has not yet been set up. I refer to the Trusteeship Council. 
The basic problems of the Trusteeship Council are closely associated with the 
problems of the Economic and Social Council; in fact it would not be too much 
to say that the Economic and Social Council cannot satisfactorily function 
unless there is a Trusteeship Council also, and that a Trusteeship Council can 
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function most effectively in close co-operation with the Economic and Social 
Council. We have not yet been able, for various reasons, mostly, I under¬ 
stand, legalistic, to set up the Trusteeship Council, but it has to be set up. 

■ t must be set up. One of the basic objects of the Trusteeship Council is to 
promote international peace and security, and if in the Charter fifty-one 
Nations have solemnly pledged themselves to secure international peace and 
security and feel that the Trusteeship Couucil is one of the organs by which 
it has to be secured, which of us dare say that the Trusteeship Council should 
not come immediately into existence? It has pleased and gratified me more 
than I can give expression to, Mr. President, to hear the Foreign Secretary 
of the United Kingdom say in his speech yesterday that on behalf of his 
Government he was prepared to place immediately certain territories in charge 
of the Trusteeship Council and to enter into the necessary agreements therefor. 

Mr. President, this is a place where frank speech is desirable. High 
diplomacy has not carried us very far for decades. This United Nations, this 
General Assembly meeting, has been called the “Town Hall of the World”, 
and you will forgive me, Mr. President, if I were to speak quite frankly about 
this Trusteeship Council. 

The war has been waged by the Axis Powers in the West and in the East. 
The impact of war has been felt by almost every individual in every nation 
in this world. That in practice has been felt as much by the nations in Asia 
and Far Eastern Asia as anywhere in Europe. ' Here are represented various 
countries of Europe; there is not one country from the continent of Europe 
represented here at this gathering which has not had its sacred and sanctified 
soil trod on by the enemy, invader, the oppressor. Here are men and women 
who have had to bolt into their foxholes and lead a life such as we should not 
like our worst enemy to lead; in fear, in trepidation, thinking of the enemy, 
of the barbarian, the Hun, who disturbed the peace of the world, the -ecur.ty 
of small nations and great. There is not one country great or small on the 
Continent of Europe which has not felt in some portion of its territory or other 
the deep degradation of having an invader on its soil, which has not gone 
through the valley of humiliation and despair and at long last caught a glimpse 
of those famous uplands of peace and security into which they hope to enter, 
into which they have entered now. And I am not dreaming when I suggest 
that the nations of Europe have got a new realisation of what it is to be a 
dependent territory, a new understanding of the problems of dependent 
peoples, a new outlook on the problems which there are today of what- are 
called non-self-governing territories and non-self-goveming peoples. 

I do not want to be misunderstood, Mr. President, there is no comparison 
between the trouble and the travail, the agony, the blood and the tears that 
have been shed by the peoples of the various countries of Europe and the 
conditions under which before the war the people in non-self-governing coun¬ 
tries in most parts of the world have lived. I do not suggest for a moment 
that there is any parallel between these conditions. But T am certain that I 
can take back from this hall from the many speeches that have been made by 
the delegates of European countries the message to the people of Asia arid Far 
Eastern Asia that there is a quicker realisation of their problems in European 
countries today than there ever has been, that there is a greater understanding 
of those human pulsations, those throbbings of the heart even more than of 
the head which have come to the people of these countries. And may I not 
take also with me the assurance, if assurance were needed, that relations 
between the non-self-governing countries and others will be on a more satis¬ 
factory basis? And may I not hope that the Trusteeship Council, which we 
at San Francisco after a great deal of deliberation sought to establish, will be 
an accomplished fact, that the lead given by the United Kingdom, and I 
believe by that great little country New Zealand, will be followed by others? 

With reference to mandated territories—comparatively a simple proposi¬ 
tion in itself—with reference to new territories which after the peace treaty 
doubtless will come under mandate, and lastly with reference to those depen¬ 
dent and non-self-governing countries which are to come under the trustee- 
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ship system, the sooner that happens the better it will be for the good under¬ 
standing of all the people of the world and for the prevention of those perma¬ 
nent and lasting causes that lead to misunderstandings and troubles in tin 

world. 

Mr. President, there is one last item on which I should like to speak a 
little. We have been very much exercised—all peoples and all nations—over 
the question of the atomic bomb and we have been relieved to find that the 
-question of the control of atomic energy is going to be one of the subjects for 
consideration in this Assembly and later by a Commission which may be set 
up. The five great powers have sponsored the resolution by which they hope 
to devise through this Commission safeguards for the proper utilisation and 
control of atomic energy. I for my part wish every success to this attempt. 
I hope that the safeguards will not be like the safeguards to which I am accus¬ 
tomed in another connection, but that the conditions and safeguards will be 
real; they must be efficacious when they are most needed: at a crisis; that 
they will not prove to be illusory just at the time when their efficacy is most 
needed. We of all nations small and big will hope and pray that this new 
-atomic energy, which can be a blessing to the world, will through the instru¬ 
mentality of the Commission and the wise judgment of this Assembly and of 
the Security Council tend to be an unqualified blessing. 

But, Mr. President, if I may be permitted to say this, I should like to voice 
one thought that has been repeating in my brain. Time and again ever since 
I heard of atomic energy and heard of the bomb that destroyed Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki I asked myself, and I ask myself again: are we not too much 
obsessed even with this problem of atomic energy? Are we not forgetting 
something fundamental when we pay so much attention to the conditions that 
have been created, undoubtedly very difficult conditions, namely the possibility 
of the world itself being wiped out, civilisation being lost for ever through the 
misuse of atomic energy. Standing here in this hall, consecrated by a great 
faith, speaking from a platform from which evil has been violently and bol#y 
-deprecated, I find it difficult, to believe, Mr. President, that all the horrors 
that have been predicted about the misuse of the atomic bomb are as great 
or are going to come about as has been suggested. To listen to some it would 
look as if a vital change, a change beyond all calculation, has been brought 
about by the discovery of atomic energy. Can atomic energy, if I may say 
so with great respect, bomb out the Sermon on the Mount or the Ten Com¬ 
mandments? Can the best designed U-Boat sink the Holy Koran? Can the 
most heroic human torpedo put out of existence the most ancient of the 
-scriptures of the East, the Gita and Kural? Is there anything that has been 
devised, or that could be devised which would obliterate for ever the teachings 
of Budha or the great tenets of Confucius/? Are we not likely to lose all sense 
of proportion, even when we regard the main horror of the misuse of atomic 
energy, and when we fail to realise that beyond all these things there is a 
Power which looks upon people and upon nations and which, in Ifs own ins¬ 
crutable way carries out Its purposes for all eternity and unto all eternity? I 
sremember the days when the great people of this land were subjected to 
bombings and tortures beyond all description. I remember the days when, as 
has been so well put by that inimitable master of the English language: 
“Never in the field of human conflict was so much owed by so many to so 
tew”. I remember men and women going to their retreats, to their foxholes 
again, on the hearing of the siren, and how much they owed those heroic 
individuals whose valour is unforgettable and will be inscribed in letters of 
gold, and whose heroism is immortal. I remember these men and women in 
their shelters, kneeling and praying, and praying, and yet again kneeling. I 
venture to think that we all are grateful for the human element that preserved 
them from danger and disaster. 

But they also realised that there was One beyond who was the cause of 
their salvation, and. whose Will was being performed in saving them. On iihat 
note, Mr. President, I trust, that the Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, and the General Assembly itself, and 
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every member of the fifty-one Nations, and other members of this great United 
Nations organization, will perform their duties and discharge their responsibi¬ 
lities. There is one great thought which we can never forget and which has 
been so well put by the Poet: — 

“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness grinds he all”. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar was followed by ME Peter Fraser (New Zealand) 
who in a great speech announced that the New Zealand Government was pre¬ 
pared to place under Trusteeship, Western Samoa which was under its 
Mandate. 

In the fifteenth Plenary Meeting Mr. Kiselev (Byelorussia) described the 
destruction and the devastation which his country had suffered and hoped that 
the War criminals would be punished expeditiously. He assured the United 
Nations that the Byelorussian people were whole-heartedly devoted to the 
cause of creating lasting peace. Mr. Makin (Australia) announced on behalf 
of his Government that the Mandated Territories of New Guinea and the Island 
. i Nauru would be placed under the Trusteeship Council. He was followed by 
Mr. Bech (Luxembourg) and Mr. Van Langenhove (Belgium). 

At the sixteenth Plenary Meeting Mr. de Blanck (Cuba) and Mr. Habte- 
V* old (Ethiopia) and Hamid Bey Frangie (Lebanon) spoke. They were 
iollowed by Mr. Bidault (France). After discussing various questions, he 
stated that the mandated territories under the Trusteeship of France, viz., 
i ogo and Cameroons,. had recently' appointed, by democratic elections, re¬ 
presentatives to the French constituent assembly and that the French Govern- 
nent intended to carry on the work entrusted to it by the League of Nations.. 
Believing in the spirit of the Charter the French Government- was prepared to 
study the terms by which these arrangements could be defined in the case of 
Togo and Cameroons on the understanding that this would not entail for the 
population concerned any diminution of the rights which they already enjoyed 
by reason of their integration into the French community. He reminded the 
Assembly that the French policy in regard to these territories had been the 
same as had been followed by her in regard to the Muslims 
of Algeria who had been granted French citizenship. He then referred to the 
problems of Europe and particularly to the absence from the United Nations 
of 13 European States, apart from Germany, of recognised international stand¬ 
ing representing a population of 150,000,000 inhabitants. He stated that 
France could speak for all the peoples of Europe whether they were to the 
East or to West of Europe as they were old friends. 
The last speaker during the general discussion was Mr. A1 
Khoury (Syria). He expressed the satisfaction of the 
Arab countries regarding the announcement concerning Trans-Jordan and 
expressed the hope that Palestine would be treated in the same manner He 
also stated that two great nations had come to an agreement with regard to 
Syria and Lebanon without calling on them to take part in the discussion 
although they were the original members of the United Nations. He 
thought that this step was not in aceordanee with the principles of security 
conceived by the Charter and stated that the Syrian Delegation had been 
asked by its Government to bring the matter to the notice of the United 
Nations demanding an early and complete withdrawal of foreign troops. 


Section III. The Election of the Secretary General and of the Judges of the 

International Court of Justice. 

The next few Plenary Meetings were devoted to the consideration of the 
reports, of the Committees etc. These discussions are alluded to m subsequent 
chapters. 

At the twentieth Plenary Meeting the recommendation from the Security 
Council legarding the appointment of Mr. Trygve Lie as Secretary General 
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to the United Nations was received. In the General Assembly his nomination 
was supported by Mr. Makin in his capacity as President of the Security Council. 
As there were no other candidates, Mr. Lie was elected by roll call. 49 States 
voted, the representatives of two were absent. Out of these 49, 46 voted in 
favour and 3 voted against. Mr. Lie was formally installed as the Secretary 
General, at the 22nd Plenary Meeting. He replaced Mr. Giadwyn Jebb the 
Executive Secretary who had most ably discharged the duties so for. 

At the twenty-third Plenary Meeting the Assembly first proceeded to adopt 
the report of the 6th Committee regarding the emoluments of the Judges and 
than proceeded to elect them. 15 Judges had to be elected individually by 
the Security Council and the General Assembly. The Security Council having 
held the ballot sent its proposals to the President who held a similar ballot in 
the General Assembly. As a result of the ballot in the Security Council and 
the General Assembly, Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan the only Indian candidate 
was elected by the General Assembly but failed to secure the necessary majority 
in the Security Council by two votes. 

The second ballot was held at the twenty-fourth Plenary Meeting and 
although Dr. Winiarski (Poland) obtained the necessary votes in the Security 
Council no candidate obtained the required majority in the General Assembly. 
The position of Sir M. Zafrullah Khan deteriorated both in the Security Council 
and the General Assembly. A discussion then arose as to whether one meeting 
means one ballot or one day and it was decided by 24 votes against 11 that one 
meeting means one ballot and not one day. The Plenary Meeting was 
adjourned at 4-40 and was called to meet again at 5-15. Another secret ballot 
was then taken. As a result of this, Dr. Klaestad (Norway) was declared 
elected. The ballots were continued and eventually Dr. Winiarski (Poland) 
was declared elected. 

The results of the election were rather disappointing as far as India was 
concerned. Sir M. Zafrullah Khan failed to get iD because at the last moment 
some of our supporters in the Security Council changed their minds. His 
chances in the subsequent ballots were considerably weakened by the fact that 
(Badawi Pash i (Egypt) was elected in the very first ballot and it was felt that 
it was not necessary to have two Muslim Judges on the Court. 


Section IV .—Miscellaneous 

At the twenty-sixth Plenary Meeting the General Assembly adopted a re¬ 
solution on Spain, moved by Mr. Jimenez (Panama), to the effect that the 
Members of the United Nations should, in the conduct of their future relations 
with Spain, take into account the letter and the spirit of the resolution adopted 
by the San Francisco Conference, viz., that Para. 2 of Article 4 of Chapter II 
of the United Nations Charter cannot apply to States whose regimes have been 
established with the help of the Nazis and the Fascists so long as these regimes 
were in power. He also reminded the Assembly that in the Potsdam 
Conference the Governments of the United Kingdom, United States of America 
and U.S.S.R. had reaffirmed this resolution. The resolution was strongly 
supported by the Delegations of France, Czecho-Slovakia, Mexico, Uruguay, 
Norway, Venezula, Byelorussian S.S.R., United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 
These Delegations described the way in which Hitler and Mussolini had 
backed Franco to overthrow the Republic and how the Spanish Blue Division 
had taken active part in the fight on the Eastern front. The representative of 
Mexico pointed out that their view was that the Republican Government of 
Spain had never ceased to exist though it was in exile and therefore the pro¬ 
posed resolution could not he described as interference in the national affairs 
of Spain. The resolution was adopted by 46 States voting for the resolution, 
the rest being absent with the exception of El Salvador and Nicaragua which 
voted against the resolution. 
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Among other resolutions adopted at this session was one regarding the cons¬ 
truction of the Columbus Lighthouse Memorial. This resolution was sponsored 
by the Dominican Republic, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua and Panama. Another resolution was one sug¬ 
gesting that the question of the organisation of an International Press t ou- 
ference may be placed on the agenda for the Second Part of the First Session 
of the General Asssembly. Both these resolutions were adopted without dis¬ 
cussion. 

The twenty-seventh Plenary Meeting discussed the report of the 4th Com¬ 
mittee regarding non-self-governing peoples, and unanimously passed a 
resolution stating that the General Assembly regretted that the Trusteeship 
Council could uot be brought into being at the First Part of the First Session 
uot because of any lack of desire to do so but because before the Trusteeship 
Council could be established, trusteeship agreements must be concluded. In 
view of the fact, however, that the Members of the United Nations administer¬ 
ing territories held under mandate had taken initiative in making declarations 
in regard to those territories the United Nations drew their attention to the fact 
that the obligations accepted under the Charter by all the Members of the 
United Nations were in no way contingent upon trusteeship 
agreements or upon bringing into being Trusteeship Council etc., and request¬ 
ed the Secretary General to include in the annual report of the work of the 
Organisation any statement which may be transmitted to him by the Members 
of the United Nations relating to economic, social and educational conditions 
in the territories for which they are responsible. It further invited the State 
which held territories under mandate to undertake practical steps to draw' up 
agreements urgently so that they could be submitted to the General Assembly 
for approval during the Second Part of the First. Session of the General 
Assembly. The resolution to this effect was strongly supported by the Delega¬ 
tions of U.S.A., China, Egypt, Cuba, the United Kingdom and Peru. At the 
instance of the Chinese Delegate the resolution was adopted unanimously by- 
all States present and voting. 

The twenty-eighth Plenary Meeting was devoted to the consideration of the 
Report of the 6th Committee regarding the registration of treaties and ir*ter- 
national agreements and the convening of the international Court of Justice, 
and also the Beport of the 6th Committee regarding the terms of office of 
Members of the Council. The second question gave rise to an interesting dis¬ 
cussion, which has been referred to in the Report on the work of the 6th 
Committee. 

At the twentyninth Plenary Session the General Assembly considered the 
report of the General Committee on the proposal of the Delegation of France 
regarding the participation of women in United Nations Conferences. While 
the Committee considered it inadvisable to make any recommendation ia this 
connection it recognised the valuable contributions made by the women re¬ 
presentatives and delegations and recommended to the Committee to make a 
declaration on the subject. Among those participated in the debate were Mrs. 
Roosevelt (United States of America), Miss Bernardino (Dominican Republic), 
Mrs. Dalen (Norway), Mrs. Verwey (Netherlands), Mr. Paul-Boncour (France), 
Mr. Peter Fraser (New Zealand), Mr. Fusco (Uruguay) and Air. Noel-Baker 
(United Kingdom). 

Mrs. Roosevelt stated that the new chance for peace as ■•epresented by the 
United Nations was the result of the joint efforts of men and women working 
fer common ideals of human freedom and in view of their war record women 
were entitled to participate actively in the work of the United Nations in all 
its phases. 

Miss Bernardino referred to the work done by the Inter-American Commis¬ 
sion of Women and asked that a more important place should be given to the 
participation of women in the various delegations of the United Nations. 
Despite their record women were still handicapped by the lack of right to place 
any role in the discussions of peace and international affairs and hoped that the 
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dommission on Human Rights would contribute to the abolition of any ©Hat¬ 
ing discrimination by reasons of sex. 

Mrs. l)alen and Mrs. Verwey endorsed the remarks of the previous speakers, 
although Mrs. Verwey pointed out that there were biological, sociological and 
psychological reasons why in public life women would always Be in a minority. 
This did not however mean that women should be compelled to confine thorn - 
.■selves to the home. 

Mr. Paul-Boncour explained that Mme. Lefaucheux was the author of the 
proposal which they were discussing and he was very sorry that she was not 
present during the discussion. He described the work that was done by the 
French women during the war and said that apart from fighting women have 
played a most active part in the alleviation of the economic difficulties of their 
■countries during the war. By way of illustration he mentioned that in France 
nearly 80 per eent, of the agricultural workers during the war were women. 

Mr. Peter Fraser paid a tribute to the work of women at the United Nations 
"Conference and expressed the hope that very soon the countries of the world 
would bring their women politically up and give them equal economic and 
social status. He stated that the Economic and Social Council were dealing 
with all these questions in a most practical way and he was sorry that because 
•of some other urgent work it has not been possible for Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
to come and speak to them. 

Mr. Noel Baker suggested to the Secretary General that in responsible posts 
in the Secretariat there should be proper representation of women and also 
that the services of the Information Section of the Secretariat should keep in 
close contact with women’s organisations throughout the world. 


Section V. — Discussion on the draft Resolution on Wheat and Rice submitted 
by the Delegates of China, France, Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America. 

This resolution was discussed at the thirty-second Plenary Session of the 
United Nations. The discussion was opened by Mr. Bevin. He explained tnat 
according to very recent calculations it was estimated that in the first six 
months of 1946, wheat and flour which importing countries needed to import 
from overseas would amount to about 17 million tons and supplies which could 
be exported and which were in sight against the requirements would be 
about 12 million tons. He also explained that the figures given below 
referred only to sea-borne import and export and not the figures of the supplies 
exchanged overland. There was no doubt that a good deal was exchanged over¬ 
land, but nevertheless the deficit was terrific. This deficit would now grow con¬ 
siderably larger in view of the fact that owing to the failure of the monsoon in 
India and drought in South Africa crops in those countries had failed,extensively. 
With regard to rice he stated that it had been previously estimated than there 
would be a deficit of over 2 million tons between the required imports and 
available exports but actually the rice position was turning out to be even 
worse than had been anticipated. The magnitude of the problem couid well 
be imagined by the fact that nearly a thousand million of the world population 
dependent mainly on rice would be faced with famine. In Europe alone it 
had been estimated that there were a hundred million people consuming an 
average of 1,500 calories a day and there were very large numbers who were 
living on less than that quantity. He appealed to the United Nations to eli¬ 
minate all waste and to ensure that every ounce of food that could be spared 
was made available for distribution . After describing the measures that were 
being taken in England to avoid waste he asked the United Nations to bear in 
mind that the resolution was a call to the nations in the greatest common cause 
that had ever faced them. 

He was followed by Mr. Stettinius (U.S.A.) who promised on behatf of the 
United States the utmost co-operation in fighting starvation. He stated that 
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a vigorous nationwide campaign to conserve food and to eliminate, in parti¬ 
cular, waste of bread, had been launched. The use of wheat in the direct pro¬ 
duction of alcohol had been virtually forbidden and the use of other grains for 
this purpose had been severely limited. This step alone, he said, would save 
for food about 20 million bushels of grain in the first half of 1946. The wheat, 
dour extraction rate in the United States had been increased to 80 per cent, 
and they hoped to save about 25 million bushels of wheat during the first half 
of the current year by this method. He added that in addition new controls had 
been ordered over inventories, rail movements and export so that greater 
quantities of food could be directed to the countries most in need. Steps had 
been taken to export, in 1946, about. 4,00,000 tons of fats and oils and over 1J 
billion pounds of meat and to increase the export of milk, butter, cheese and 
other dairy products. Arrangements had been made by the armed forces to 
release for the movement of food to Europe all vessels that were not needed 
strictly to maintain the armies of occupation abroad. 

Mr. Wellington Koo (China) described the hardship which had resulted in 
China because of the occupation by the Japanese of the chief wheat and rice 
food producing parts of the country. He also stated that China had asked 
U.N.R.R.A. for 1 million metric tons of rice for 1946; but he did not think 
that they would receive more than a fraction of this amount. 

Mr. Bidault (France) described the extreme shortage of supply of food 
prevailing in France where the harvest in 1945 was estimated to be about half 
of the pre-war production. He said that the French were the least well-fed in 
Europe and their daily ration figure was between 1,500 and 2,000 calories. He 
was hoping that France would have to receive 1,600,000 tons of food grains 
before the 1st of August 1946. He also stated that North Africa which in 
normal times exported wheat had been suffering from exceptional drought and 
would be requiring considerably imports in 1946. 

The debate was continued in the thirty-third Plenary Meeting and the re¬ 
presentatives of Norway and Denmark offered to do their utmost although their 
contributions would necessarily be very limited. 

Mr. Gromyko (Soviet Union) supported the resolution on behalf of U.S.S.R., 
though he stated that it was difficult to determine without full information on 
the world supplies and the requirements of food how great was the danger of 
famine. His speech was one of the briefest heard during this particular debate. 

Speaking on behalf of Australia, Mr. Beasley assured the United Nations 
of the utmost support of his country. He pointed out however that so far as 
rice was concerned, Australia was not a large producer and the whole of their 
actual crop, viz., 30,000 tons had been earmarked for the Australian armed 
forces and for export mainly to the Pacific consuming areas and rice had not 
appeared in civilian consumption in Australia throughout the whole war. With 
regard to wheat he stated that for five years before the war they planted about 
30 million acres and their yearly average production was about 155 million 
bushels. Production at this level was maintained during the first two years of 
the war, but as their manpower was drained away from farm by 1943-44 their 
wheat acreage had shrunk to 80 million acres. In 1944-45 there was some 
increase in plantation but as a result of a disastrous drought production was- 
oniy 52 million bushels. In 1945-46 they had sown 11 million acres and esti¬ 
mated that the crop) would yield 125 million bushels. They were hoping to 
increase the area under wheat by 15 million acres in the current year but were 
greatl;/ handicapped because of the shortage of man-power and fertilisers. They 
had already agreed to export in the first six months of 1946 “every ounce of 
wheat and flour that can possibly be spared and transported’’. 

He was followed by Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar who made an impassioned 
appeal on behalf of India in the following words— 

"It is a matter of melancholy privilege to me that I should have to come 
and stand on this platform, not indeed to assure you that my country will do 
whatever it can to relieve suffering humanity but rather to plead that the eyes 
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of all the nations which have surpluses and who can spare surpluses would be 
turned on my unfortunate country at the present time. 

The resolution has been sponsored by the five permanent members of the 
Security Council, and it is an indication that not only is this a great humani¬ 
tarian problem with which this Assembly is faced today, but that it is equally 
a problem which goes to the whole root of security and peace itself. But this 
afternoon, if you will pardon me, I should like to emphasize and to speak of 
the humanitarian aspect of this problem and to give a very brief review of 
the position of my country in this regard at the present time. 

i do not propose to put statistics before the Assembly, but 1 wish to review 
the general position of the country during the last three or four years. The 
Foreign Secretary of the United Kingdom has told you that, apart- from 
countries which have suffered ravages owing to the occupation of the enemy, 
there are countries today which are in an equally unfortunate position because 
of the ravages of nature itself. In my own country, cyclones, storms and 
droughts have all combined during the last three months, to wreck the hopes 
that we had entertained that we might be able, in reasonable measure, to be 
self-sufficient in the matter of food. But we are now faced with the problem, 
that the importation of the very necessary cereals upon which the whole life 
of India is based may be at the very' minimum possible. We realise that the 
countries of Europe need to be fed by imports from abroad. We were hoping, 
therefore, that our own claims, our own appeals (I shall not and dare not call 
them demands) would be at the minimum possible. It was because we had 
heard of the suffering of large sections of humanity that we hoped and prayed, 
that our own demands would be at the minimum possible. But, alas, nature 
has played a trick on us which is of a very sorry kind. We find ourselves, at 
the present time, faced with a calamitous prospect for the future and faced 
with deficiencies for which we could not possibly in any way provide, whatever 
measures of rationing we introduced into our country. It is estimated that if 
each individual were to- restrict himself to only eight ounces of cere ah then it 
is only just possible to carry on 

You will easily realize what eight ounces of cereal means when I say further 
that the people of India cannot possibly take the other food-stuffs that can be 
taken by other countries. We do not want frozen meat, and we do net want 
and cannot eat ham and beef and things like that.f Most of the people live 
purely on cereal, wheat, rice, maize and barley and things of that kind. There¬ 
fore the problem has become a very* serious problem indeed. 

But you will pardou me if I take you back to the last two or three years and 
give you a picture of India in 1942 and 1943, because 1 believe it has a very 
vital bearing on the present situation. I need not tell this audience of the 
efforts that India has made by its armies for the successful termination of the 
war. But I shall tell you what India did in another direction, a story which 
has not been told. India went into rationing more than two or three years 
ago of many of its foodstuffs, clothing, shoes and other commodities, and in 
the year 1942-43, there occurred that famine about which practically every 
member of this audience is aware, a dreadful famine in which, according to 
official accounts, a million and a half people died of food starvation. Not in 
concentration camps, not in occupied countries, not through the cruelty and 
torture of the enemy, but merely because they could not have enough to 
sustain body and soul—1,500,000 according to official accounts; 3 or 4 million 
according to non-official account. 

In the streets of Calcutta, the second largest city in the (British Common¬ 
wealth, it was a common sight to get up in the morning and see on the pave¬ 
ment women children, men, dead just because they could not have enough to 
eat. That is a terrible experience and an experience which has seared our 
brain and burned itself into our hearts, and we cannot, dare not, face the pros¬ 
pect of a similar starvation in our country again. And that is why I emphasize 
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the resolution which the five great powers have sponsored has as much a 
political and security bearing as a humanitarian bearing. 

But what did we do, even when we were suffering like that? When our 
people were dying by the millions of starvation? We tried to help, not merely 
in the armed conflicts, but in every other way the fighting and needy people 
in other countries, in directions in which we could help them. We did not 
steel our hearts in bitterness with what was happening, in bitterness because 
we could not get imports of grain, in bitterness because the shipping we needed 
was unavailable and had to be turned to the needs of the armed forces and the 
successful termination of the war, in bitterness because to whomsoever we 
applied we» got little encouragement and less of the grain we needed so badly. 
In spite of that position, we tried to do what we could. We decreased oui 
ration, and sent to Russia and other places the goods, specially footwear which 
their army and civilians needed so badly in the tormenting cruel winters, in 
the fight they waged around Stalingrad so heroically, and in other places 
against the German enemy. We sent sugar and other things to the Middle 
East and we rationed our clothing supplies and supplied to the armed forces 
in the Middle East and other places the khaki uniforms they needed. And to 
the civilian populations in the Middle East and the Middle West we sent to 
the extent that we could spare from our surplus with a minimum ration for 
ourselves, all the clothes that it was possible to send. 

And while a million and a half people, officially, were dying of starvation 
and three millions, as I have said, unofficially were estimated to have died, not 
one foreign person in my country, man, woman or child, prisoner of war from 
Italy, Germany, refugees from Poland by the thousands, not one foreign 
person was allowed to starve or suffer in any way during ail that terrible period. 
It may be a very fantastic way of exercising that traditional hospitality for 
which our country, is known, but it- was done, and it is a fact. 

And now, when we dare not and cannot face another alternative like that, 
we turn to the countries which we tried to help even when we were in sore 
need. We turn to Russia and say “Would you not help us? Would you not 
tell us what surplus you have got?’’ I heard the other day in an electioneering- 
speech that the greater General, Marshal Stalin made on the eve of that wonder¬ 
ful election which returned him by a hundred per cent, vote 1 heard the other 
day, Marshal Stalin say he was removing rationing from Russia. 

I was happy, really happy to know that the stage had arrived in that 
country where rationing could be removed, and I appeal to my colleagues from 
Russia, colleagues in this United Nations, colleagues in humanitarian activities, 
colleagues who know what it is to take care of the working man, who have 
established in their own country a tradition of helpfulness to the working man 
and want to see established in all parts of the world the same tradition, I turn 
to them, humbly, respectfully, and make an appeal. Shull we not have from 
Russia when we are in sore need that which will keep our bodies and souls 
together, the bare food grains you can spare to us, even as we have sent jou 
what we could spare, help for the people in the cold of Northern India, which 
you will surely understand. 

I turn also to other countries alike, and 1 tell them this is the opportunity 
you all have to make the United Nations Organisation a liv.ng reality to the 
common man from all the countries of the world. Tell them, prove to them 
that the United Nations objectives of taking care of the fundamental freedom - 
are realities, and after all, the foremost and most important of them all is free¬ 
dom from want. 

I am certain that India does not appeal in vain. I was glad, I was over¬ 
come with appreciation to hear the delegate for America speak of the sacrifices 
they proposed to make, the cuts they proposed, the restrictions they propose 
to adopt so as to get a greater surplus and to send it to suffering humanity in 
the West and in the East. The American people have proved what a great 
heart they have during all this time: they have proved by their wonderful 
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'contributions in tne form of Lease-Lend to various countries how they could 
sustain the war and the iives of the people. It is no wonder that the delegate 
for the United States should have made a similar gesture ,at present. 

Yes, people all over the world have the measure of good will to help those 
who cannot help themselves in this one critical period when starvation en¬ 
dangers not only the few, but many, and can be stopped only by the generous 
help of many other countries. One has only to make- an appeal to the people 
of the various countries. The government may be a little conservative, a little 
afraid. Governments may feel that their position may be a little shaky. But 
I tell them to take courage In their hands, put the position as they see it and 
realize it to the people of their countries, and there will be no question of any 
government being refused that help which comes from the common man in 
every country in the world for the prevention of the suffering of humanity. 

I told you that L was fully aware of the conditions in Europe, and let there 
be no mistake, no misunderstanding whatsoever, that there is any competition 
between the West and the East in this matter, that while we are acutely aware 
of the needs of Europe we have come here, we have need to present our own 
case, to see that some little attention may be directed to the affairs in the East 
also, and particularly to my country, India. 

The Prime Minister of a great .country some years back deprecated any 
undue interest being taken by his country and his people in the affairs of a 
nation which was far off and in her people of whom little was known. What a 
tragedy that attitude led to history knows and the delegates who are assembled 
here in this hall know. 

No, there is no country too far off from your hearts, there is no people 
about whom you do not know, as common beings, as common humanity, whose 
affairs you dare disinterest yourself in. Therefore, I venture to make an appeal 
to all those countries who are fortunately in the position of the “haves" at 
this moment, to do their little bit, to do a little bit of the tightening of the 
belt, if 1 may use that common phrase, to see that the harrowing sufferings 
which are in the offing for millions of people in most parts of the country arc 
avoided in some measure and to some extent. 

‘Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long.’ 

How true, how tragically true that is particularly of the people of the East, 
and it is that little, those few grains from the rich table of those who have, 
that now is asked for by the countries so unfortunately placed. The United 
Nations is here gathered. It is the testing time of the United Nations. It is 
that touch of common humanity which this United Nations has proved it has, 
which will prove the worth of this United Nations Organization and bring home 
to the people as nothing else will that this Organization is concerned with the 
welfare of the common man and that the common man must stand solidly 
behind this Organization. si 

What is the peace that one can offer, what is the security that one can offer 
to men and women and to the babies who are dying of starvation? Is it the 
peace of the grave, the security of six feet of untrodden earth? That is not 
what we are going to offer to them. We must offer the consolation that a 
common feeling of humanity moves us all, that in the interests of that common 
humanity all of us are willing to make fairly equal sacrifices, as we did during 
the war and as we shall do in times of peace. 

I have had assurances from that large-hearted gentleman, the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, on behalf of that large-hearted country, that they 
will do what they can to alleviate the miseries of the people, who are suffering 
from pure want. I have had assurances from my colleague of Canada that he 
will ask his Government to do what it can. My friend from Australia has just 
repeated a similar assurance. Whatever differences we may have had among 
the Members of the British Commonwealth of Nations on the platform, in the 
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Dallot box, in common service to humanity we stand four-square. That is the 
message that 1 want to take back to my people from the Members of the Com¬ 
monwealth. And may I not extend that area of common humanity? 1 am 
sure that i can from the speeches that I have heard 
from my colleague from the Soviet Union, from my colleague 

from the United States, from my colleague from Norway, who said 

that out of the little they can spare they will do what they can to help 

humanity. That abundant human sympathy has now to be translated into 

action, to be put before the people of these countries in terms as real as common 
human suffering can make it. 1 am certain that though the position looks 
grave, almost desperate, the solution of this problem is not beyond the capacity 
of the good will of the United Nations. 

Pardon me. 1 feel this problem so acutely. The administrators of India, 
who have administered the affairs of four hundred million people, have gone 
through the racket during the last years. They have spent restless days arid 
sleepless nights over this problem. Believe me, the torture and the agony of 
the soul through which they have gone cannot be described by me and we 
have come at long last to this Assembly, to this world platform of humanity, to 
plead our cause to better situated people. 1 trust my plea will not be in vain. 
Thank you.” 

Sir liamaswami Mudaliar was followed by Air. Martin (Canada) who stated 
that he had been moved with “the very great speech of the Delegate for India” 
and promised that he would bring the matter to the notice of his Prime Minister 
in a very vigorous way. After describing the measures taken by the Oandian 
Government during the war he stated that ‘‘we shall keep on shipping wheat 
at the average rate of approximately 1 million bushels per working day. In 
the first 185 days of the current crop year wheat exports have reached the 
figure of 204 million bushels. As at the beginning of this month Canada had 
an exportable stock of 140 million bushels of wheat. This will be shipped 
abroad by the 81st July 1946”. They were reviewing the possibility of improv¬ 
ing the remaining wheat stock and may be able to send another 5 to 10 million 
•bushels. 

After the representatives of Cuba and Greece had spoken the Resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 


Section VI.— Committees, 

Before the General discussion was finished the Plenary Sessions set up a 
•-number of Committees whose work is reviewed in subsequent chapters. India 
-was represented on the different Committees by the following: — 


1st Committee . 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachari 
Mr. M. Ikramullah 

2nd Committee . 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 


Mr. M. K. Vellodi 

Mr. M. Ikramullah 

3rd Committee . 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
Sir Samuel Runganadhan 
Mr. R. S. Mani 

4th Committee . 

• . Sir V. T. Krishnamachari 

Sir John Bartley 

5th Committee 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
Mr. M. K. Vellodi 

Mr. M. Ikramullah 

6th Committee . 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachari 
Sir Samuel Runganadhan 
Sir John Bartley 
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CHAPTER 11. 


First Committee. — Political and Security. 

Sir V. T. Ki'ishiicUnachiui attended all the meetings of this Committee. 

tour questions were referred to this Committee: — 

(i) Resolution on the establishment of a Commission to deal with the 
problems raised by the discovery of atomic energy and other related matters. 

(li) The language rules proposed by the Executive Committee in its Report to 
the Preparatory Commission and discussions connected with it. 

(lii) liesolution proposed by .Byelorussia concerning the extradition of war 
criminals. 

(v) liesolution regarding representations received from non-govern menial 
organisations. 

(i) Atomic Energy. —On the bth January, the Five Big powers and Canada 
sponsored a resolution proposing the establishment of a commission to deal with 
the problems raised by the discovery of atomic energy and other matters. The 
Commission shall consist of representatives of the members of the Security 
Council and Canada when that state is not a member of the Security Council, 
it shall recommend its rules of procedure to the Security Council (which shall 
approve of them as a procedural matter) and shall submit its reports to the 
Security Council. These reports shall be published unless the Security Council 
directs otherwise, in the interests of security. 

“The Commission shall enquire into all phases of the problem and make re¬ 
commendations from time to time. In particular it shall make specific pro¬ 
posy Is: 

lyi) for extending between all nations the exchange of basic scientific in¬ 
formation for peaceful ends; 

(bj for control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its use 
only for peaceful purposes; 

(c) for the elimination from national armaments of atomic weapons and of 
all other major weapons adaptable to mass destruction; and 

(d) for effective safeguards by way of inspection and other means to protect 
complying states against the hazards of violations and evasions'”. 

The resolution was accepted by the Committee by an affirmative vote of 4b 
members with one abstention. During the discussions, tributes were paid to 
the Powers concerned for seeking an international solution of the problems 
presented by this revolutionary discovery and the importance of giving to the 
people of the world an assurance that atomic energy will be used only for 
peaceful ends was emphasized. Some delegations expressed the view that the 
Commission should be more widely representative of the United Nations as a 
whole but no formal amendment was proposed. 

Tfyj General Assembly accepted the resolution without change. 

(ii) The Language (Question. —The language rules adopted at San Francisco 
and those proposed by the Executive Committee were discussed. Under these, 
five official languages are recognised—Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish and two working languages English and French. The question was re¬ 
opened on a motion by Bolivia that Spanish should also be a working language. 
In support of this, reference was made to the number of Member States in 
which Spanish was spoken. These were prevented from sending to the U.N.O. 
their best men because of English and French being working languages. On 
the other hand, another motion proposed that there should be only two official 
languages—English and French—as this would secure economy in time and 
cost. Eventually both motions were rejected and the San Francisco scheme of 
languages was substantially accepted. These rules are: 

1 In all the organs of the United Nations other than the International 
Court of Justice, Chinese, French, English, Russian and Spanish shall be the 
official languages, and English and French the working languages. 
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2. Speeches made in either of the working languages shall be interpreted 
into the other working language. 

3. Speeches uiade in any other of the three official languages shall be inter¬ 
preted into both working languages. 

4. Any representative may make a speech in a language other than the 
official languages. In this case he shall himself provide for interpretation into 
one of the working languages. Interpretation into the other working language 
by an interpreter of the Secretariat may be based on the interpretation given in 
the first working language. 

g. Verbatim records shall be drawn in the working languages. A translation 
of the ■whole or part of any verbatim record into any of the other official 
languages shall be furnished if requested by any delegation. 

6. Summary Eecords shall be drawn up as soon as possible in the official 
languages. 

7. The Journals of the organs of the United Nations shall be issued in the 
working languages. 

8. All resolutions and other important documents shall be made available 
in the official languages. Upon the request of any representative, any other 
document shall be made available in any or all of the official languages. 

9. Documents of the Organs of the United Nations shall, if those Organs so 
decide, be published in any languages other than the official languages. These 
rules were accepted by the General Assembly:.- V 

(iii) Extradition and punishment of war criminals .—The principle of the 
Byelorussian resolution was accepted by the Committee. A Sub-Committee 
was appointed to make the drafting changes and bring the resolution into accord 
with international agreements relating to war criminals. The resolution as 
amended was approved by the Committee and the General Assembly. A copy is 
attached. (Appendix A). 

(ivl Representation of Non-Governmental Organisations .—The World 
Federation of Trade Unions represented that it should be associated with the 
work of the United Nations in a consultative capacity. The requests originally 
made were not in conformity with the Charter but they were subsequently 
modified so as to be in accordance with Article 71. Similar representations were 
received from the International Co-operative Alliance and the American Feder¬ 
ation of Labour. These representations were referred by the General Commit¬ 
tee to Committee I. 

Article 71 of the Charter provides for consultation by the Economic and 
Social Council with international and national non-governmental organisations. 

The question aroused much fee’ing and controversy as was the case when 
it was raised in San Francisco. There were four resolutions sponsored by the 
U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.B. and Belgium respectively. 

Broadly speaking there were three different points of view. The first repre¬ 
sented by' the U.K. and U.S.A. proposed that a recommendation be made to 
the Economic and Social Council that it should adopt suitable methods to enable 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, the International Co-operative Affiance 
and other international non-governmental organisations whose experience the 
Council would find it necessary to use to collaborate for purposes of consultation 
with the Economic and Social Council: 

and that n similar recommendation he made in regard to the American 
Federation of Labour and other national and reg : onnl non-governmental organi¬ 
sations whose experience the Council would find it necessary to use. 

The second (reDresented by the Soviet Union) proposed that a recommenda¬ 
tion be made to the Ecor omic and Social Council to invite the renresentatives 
of the W.F.T.U. to participate in the Council in an advisory capacity. 
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The third (the Belgian proposal) consisted of two parts—the first in regard 
to the W.F.T.U.—that the Economic and Social Council should adopt arrange¬ 
ments for collaboration by the W.F.T.U. in a consultative capacity and idle 
second that sucn arrangements be extended at a later date to the A.F.L. and 
other non-governmental organisations of a national or regional character. 

Mr. Noel-Baker stressed the representative character of the International Co¬ 
operative Alliance. It spoke for 85 million families and had been in existence 
for 51 years. The U.S.A. delegate pressed the claims of the A.F.L. and added 
that he could not permit the A.F.L. to be treated differently from the other 
bodies. The U.S.S.R. and Ukraine delegates urged that W.F.T.U. was in a 
special category: its interests were so varied that all problems before the 
Economic and Social Council were within its scope. They did not object to 
other organisations but these should be dealt with later in accordance with their 
special character, being consulted on the problems that came within their field. 
As for the A.F.L. why did it refuse to be affiliated to the W.F.T.U.? They 
added that the Soviet proposal did not include or exclude their organisation: 
the Council was left free in regard to it. The Belgian attitude was somewhat 
similar, though it was prepared (as U.S.S.R. was not) for the inclusion of < 
second paragraph referring to the case of the A.F.L. being considered at a later 
date. 

After much discussion about procedure, it was decided (20 votes against 10) 
to take up the U.S.A. resolution for voting in preference to the U.S.S.R. resolu¬ 
tion. 

This resolution was put in four parts: — 

(i) Preamble .—Carried by 20 votes against 8. 

(ii) The first portion of the resolution relating to the W.F.T.U. 


For ............. 27 

Against ... . . 1, 

Abstaining . . . . - . . . . . 4 


(U.S.S.R., Ukraine and Belgium were neutral). 

(iii) The second portion of the resolution relating to the International Co¬ 
operative Alliance as well as other international non-governmental organisations 
whose experience the Council would find it necessary to use. 


For ............. 20 

Against ............ 4 

(U.S.S.R., and Ukraine voted against). 

Abstaining ............ 12 

(iv) The portion relating to the A.F.L. and other non-governmental organi- 
-sations of a national or regional character whose experience the Council would 
find it necessary to use. 

For ............. 24 

Against . . . . . . . . . . . . 9 

(U.S.S.R., France and Ukraine voted against). 

Abstaining ........... 4 

Some delegates made statements explaining their voting. 


The India Delegation supported the U.S.A. proposals as, in their view, 't 
was desirable that all the three bodies, which represented large interests, should 
be consulted by the Economic and Social Council in regard to matters witlnr- 
their competence. 

Before the General Assembly, the same cleavages of views appeared as before 
the Committee. Speeches were made by Belgium, U.S.S.R., Ukraine, France, 
Norway, U.S.A., Poland, United Kingdom. The U.S.S.R. amendment w»* 
first put and lost—26 against, 12 for and 9 abstaining. 
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The Committee's resolution— i.e., the U.S.A. resolution was carried—-32 for, 
6 against and 11 abstaining. A copy of the resolution is attached. (Appendix 

■B'). 

CHAPTER HI 

Second Committee—Economic and Financial 
Section I-—Joint Sub-Committee of Second and Third Committees 

Chapter III of the Preparatory Commission’s Report (The Economic and 
Social Council) was entrusted to two Committees—Second Committee (Economic 
and Financial) and Third Committee (Social). As the line of demarcation 
between ‘Economic’ and ‘Social’ matters cannot be drawn clearly, certain por¬ 
tions of the chapter were found to concern both Committee.. The General 
Committee decided that for the consideration of such overlapping subjects a 
joint Committee should be constituted of Second and Third Committees con¬ 
sisting of twenty-six delegates of Second Committee whose countries came 
within the English alphabetical order between Argentine and Iran and twenty- 
five delegates of Third Committee representing the countries from Iraq to 
Yugoslavia. Chapter III of the Preparatory Commission’s report was thus 
divided among three committees—Second Committee, Third Committee and 
Joint Sub-Committee of II and III. 

In Section IA, paragraphs 1, 2, and 3, the Preparatory Commission had 
recommended that the Economic and Social Council should— 

(i) be summoned by the Secretary General or if he has not been appointed, 
by the Executive Secretary to meet in its First Session in London, within fifteen 
days of the election of the members of the Council by the General Assembly. 

(ii) adopt the provisional agenda contained in section 2 of the Chapter. 

(iii) adopt the Provisional Rules of Procedure contained in section 3 of the 
Chapter for the conduct of business during its first session and give consideration 
to these rules as a basis for its permanent rules. In paragraph 6, the Prepara¬ 
tory Commission recommended that the Economic and Social Council should 
consider at its first session the desirability of setting up a co-ordination com¬ 
mission and in paragraph 7 that the Council should take into account in estab¬ 
lishing commissions the recommendations and considerations contained in 
section 4 of the Chapter. 

The Chairman pointed out that as the Economic and Social Council had 
already been convened, no action was needed on paragraph 1. He invited Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, Chairman of Committee 3 of the Preparatory Commis¬ 
sion to comment on the other matters. As regards the rules Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar pointed out that under the Charter the Economic and Social Council 
had the right to adopt its own rules of procedure. It had in fact to establish a 
committee to make recommendations concerning rules of procedure. Pending the 
adoption by the Council of its first rules of procedure, it was necessary to have a 
6et of provisional rules and it was recommended that the provisional rules contain¬ 
ed in Section 3 of Chapter III should be followed during this interim period. As 
regards the provisional agenda, Sir Ramaswami pointed out that Committees 
2 and 3 had already approved the establishment of various commissions. The 
provisional agenda provided that other urgent matters not specifically mentioned 
therein could also be taken up by the Economic and Social Council. In this 
connection, he invited attention to supplementary rule T on page 21 of the 
Report which dealt with the calling of international conferences by the Economic 
and Social Council. Article 62 of the Charter empowers the Economic and 
Social Council to call such conferences in accordance with rules prescribed by 
the United Nations. Pending such rules, however, it was necessary to give 
authority to all such conferences on matters of urgent importance. 
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As regards the establishment, of a Co-ordination Commission (paragraph 6), 
tSir Ramaswami said that there had been some difference of opinion in the 
Preparatory Commission regarding the necessity of establishing such a commis¬ 
sion immediately. Its desirability was not questioned but no specialised agency 
had yet been brought into relationship with the United Nations. 

The Preparatory Commission recommended the establishment of three 
classes of commissions : — 

(1) Commissions that must be established at the first session of the Economic 
and Social Council, 

(2) Commissions which should be established at as early a date as possible,. 

and 

(3) Commissions the advisability of establishing which should he considered.. 

It was felt that the Co-ordination Commission might be established at a later 
stage when some specialised agencies had been brought into relationship with 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Noel Baker (U.K.) proposed the adoption of the Agenda proposed tu 
Section 2 of Chapter III of the Report. The proposal was supported by South 
Africa and France and carried. 

The provisional rules of procedure were also adopted without any discussion. 

There was some discussion on paragraphs 36—38 of Section 4 of Chapter III 
dealing with the composition of Commissions. 

Mrs. Roosevelt (U.S.A.) stated that the U.S.A. Government were not in 
favour of limiting the discretion of the Economic and Social Council in regard 
to the composition of Commissions in the manner proposed in those paragraphs. 

Mr. Noel Baker (U.K.) agreed with those views and pointed out that the 
condition that “most Commissions should contain a majority of responsible 
highly qualified Governmental representatives’’ was too definite a directive tha*" 
might embarrass the Economic and Social Council. 

The Chairman enquired of Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar whether these para 
graphs were merely suggestions to the Economic and Social Council or whether 
they were binding on that body. Sir Ramaswami stated in reply that the 
composition of Commissions would depend on the functions assigned them and 
that these paragraphs were not intended to deprive the Council of its discretion. 

Mr. Noel Baker (U.K.) said that the phraseology was too definite and that" 
in some cases it was possible that the objectives desired could be more easily 
achieved if the Commission was composed of experts who were not sent by 
the.ir Governments with definite instructions. Referring to Paragraph 5 of 
Section 4 of the Report, he doubted whether the appointment of specialised 
agencies was invariably the best or most modern method of dealing with all 
problems. The Chairman suggested that the Committee might approve of the 
Preparatory Commission’s Report but make it clear that its recommendations 
as regards the composition of Commissions were not- binding on the Economic 
and Social Council, and that no limitation should be placed on the Council in 
choosing the members of the Commissions. This was approved by the Com¬ 
mittee. 

Paragraphs 42 and 43 of Section 4, “Committees of the Economic and Social 
Council”, were approved by the Committee. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar then spoke on Paragraph IB of Section I, read 
with Section 5, of the Report on the subject of “relationships with specialised 
agencies”. He said that these observations were to serve as guides to th» 
Economic and Social Council in the course of its negotiations with specialised 
agencies. Any agreement arrived at with such agencies will have to be finally 
approved by the General Assembly before they could come into force. The 
asreements arrived at with specialised agencies should be such as would enabl* 
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the General Assembly and the Economic and Social Council to fulfil the obliga¬ 
tions imposed upon them by the United Nations Charter. After explaining th© 
observations in this Section, Sir Ramaswami said that there was som e difierence 
of opinion in the Preparatory Commission as to the location of the headquarters 
of specialised agencies. Some members thought that the advantage of centrali¬ 
sation were undoubted but it was conceded that there might be factors which 
in certain cases might operate in favour of locating the headquarters of an 
agency in a place which was particularly suited for the discharge of its func¬ 
tions. In reply to the Delegate from Columbia, Sir Ramaswami stated that 
although the negotiation of agreements with specialised inter-governmental 
agencies was obligatory under the Charter, it was permissible for the Economic 
and Social Council to negotiate agreements with other non-governmental agen¬ 
cies, including those of a regional character. 

Continuing the discussion on-Section 5 of the Report on relationship with 
specialised agencies, Mr. Noel Baker (U.K.) said that it eerved as an important 
guide for action by the Economic and Social Council. He observed that inter¬ 
national co-operation in the technical fields would be a most important function 
of the U.N.O. In his view, the United Nations should not be bound by pre¬ 
war precedents. The system of passing Conventions which would come into 
force only in the event of ratification by individual States was out of date. He 
then referred to international bodies which were existing or which were due to 
come into being such as the International Labour Organisation, the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation, the International Bank and the International Fund, 
etc. The functions of these and .of Commissions that would be set up by the 
Economic and Social Council might overlap and there might even be institu¬ 
tional rivalry. Co-ordination of the activities of these bodies was therefore 
essential and, in his view, the most important single factor which would serve 
to effect such co-ordination would be the establishment of the headquarters oi 
these bodies in one place, namely the Headquarters of the United. Nations. 
He realised that there might be instances when there would be compelling 
overriding considerations justifying the location of the Headquarters of a parti¬ 
cular organisation elsewhere but he thought that, in that event, an authoritative 
Branch office should be established at the U.N.O. Headquarters. He then 
referred to three categories of specialised agencies. In the first place, there were 
agencies which were already existing such as the International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion and the Food and Agriculture Council. The latter body recently met at Quebec 
and had drawn up proposals for its integration into the system of the United 
Nations. He thought that this should serve as a model to the Economic and 
Social Council in its task of bringing other agencies into relationship with the 
U.N.O. The International Labour Organisation was also an important organi¬ 
sation, in a class hv itself, to which H. M. Government attached the greatest 
importance. 

Secondly, as regards the Commissions to be set up, their institutional 
-machinery should be examined very closely by the Economic and Social Council 
and the General Assembly. The pre-war method of dealing with problems by 
means of international conferences was not sufficient. He thought that there 
should be standing bodies providing for continuity of work in their own particular 
fields. 

Thirdly, there were fields not covered by either of the two categories of 
agencies mentioned above. For securing rapid results, it might be advisable 
for the Economic and Social Council to set up expert bodies. In fact, he 
thought that such bodies should be set up by a resolution of the General 
Assembly so that they could go ahead with their work without having to refer 
to each individual Government for ratification. 

Tn conclusion, Air. Noel Baker made it clear that he was not proposing anv 
alteration in Section 5. He merely suggested that, in dealing with the whole- 
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question, tlie Assembly and the Economic and Social Council should have 
sufficient latitude. 

The representative of Belgium agreed with the observations of Mr. Noel 
Baker. 

The Soviet liepresentative agreed with. Mr. Noel Baker that the Economic; 
and Social Council was the most important organ of the United Nations and 
added that its task would be to consider measures for improving the conditions 
of the common people in all countries, providing full employment and ensuring 
that the people were saved from fear of want. As regards the bodies already 
existing we must learn from past mistakes. We must incorporate what has been 
good in them and reject fearlessly what has been found useless. The U.N.O. 
ho said, unlike the League of Nations, had on it all the important countries in 
the world and he was therefore hopeful that it would succeed where the League 
had failed. In the past, public opinion was not sufficiently assertive and had 
not been taken into account by international bodies. In particular, the voice 
of Labour was not given that weight which it deserved. Things w T ere not better 
and the World Trade Union Federation, which had recently been established, 
had adopted a resolution expressing its desire to be brought into relationship 
with the U.N.O. As the Economic and Social Council was empowered to nego¬ 
tiate with non-governmental agencies, he hoped that it would be able to enter 
into an agreement with this Federation. 

The representative of France also stressed the desirability of allowing flexibi¬ 
lity of procedure as regards agreements with other specialised bodies. He 
thought that the Council should distinguish between bodies which existed before 
the war and new organisations. On the question of Headquarters, he thought 
exception should be made wherever desirable to enable agencies not located at 
U.N.O. Headquarters to be brought into relationship with the Council and the 
U.N.O. France also attached much importance to the problem of refugees. 
An early consideration of this problem was necessary not merely from the 
humanitarian point of view but also to ensure the future peace of Europe. 

The representative of Ukraine referred to conditions prevailing in Eastern 
Europe which had been devastated by the war and thought that the Economic 
and Social Council should devote special attention to these areas. Eastern 
Europe used to be a blind spot with the League of Nations and that mistake 
should not be repeated. As regards the Commission on Human Bights, he 
emphasised that mere words were not enough but that administrative machinery 
should be established to translate the Charter rules into action. 

The representative of Brazil stated that his country attached the greatest 
importance to the International Labour Organisation which had helped them 
to solve a number of their problems. He hoped that this organisation would 
be brought into close relationship with the United Nations. 

The Chairman expressed his own personal view that the Headquarter of these 
various bodies should be in one place and that that place should he the Head¬ 
quarters of the United Nations. Conferences could be held in different parts 
of the world to stimulate interest but the danger of distributing organisations 
in different parts of the world was too great to be overlooked. 

The Joint Sub-Committee approved of Section 5 of the Beport. With this 
the work of the Sub-Committee .was completed. 

Section II 

Second Committee met under the Chairmanship of Mr. W. Konderski 
(Poland). It considered the following portions of Chapter IIT of the Preparatory 
.Commission’s report referred to it: — 

(i) Section TA, paragraphs 4(b) and (d) concerning the establishment by the 
Economic and Social Council, at its first Session, of an Economic and Employ¬ 
ment Commission and of a Statistical Commission, and 
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(ii) Section IA, paragraphs 5(b) and (e) concerning the desirability of estab¬ 
lishing at an early date and possible at the First Session of the Council » 
Temporary Transport and Communications Commission and a Fiscal Com¬ 
mission. 

The Committee, after hearing a statement from Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
•on the reasons which prompted the Preparatory Commission to recommend the 
setting up of these commissions, concurred in the recommendations. 

The Committee was also charged with the duty of considering the resolution 
on U.N.R.R.A. proposed by the U.S. and submit a report on it to the General 
Assembly. 

The resolution proposed by the U.S.A. referred to the circumstances under 
which 44 nations signed the agreement on the 9th Novmber, 1948, which 
brought the U.N.R.R.A. into existence and while recognising the great value 
of the relief and rehabilitation work done by the U.N.R.R.A. in the last eighteen 
months, pointed out that the culminating stage of U.N.R.R.A.’s work, was the 
most critical and needed the provision of supplies and services in a greater volume 
than ever before. The resolution therefore suggested that the General Assembly 
should: — 

(i) urge the states signatory to the U.N.R.R.A. agreement to contribute 
the further one per cent of their national income applied for by U.N.R.R.A. in 
August 1945; 

(ii) urge other peace-loving states who are not signatories to the U.N.R.R.A- 
agreement to join the organisation and thereby make tbeir contribution to this 
great humanitarian task; 

(iii) instruct the Secretary-General to obtain, progress reports from the 
U.N.R.R.A. 

The Soviet delegation presented an alternative in which two changes were 
suggested. The first was that in (i) above only states not occupied by the 
enemy should be asked to increase their contributions, as only such states paid 
the original contributions. The second was that in (ii) above instead of “peace- 
losing states” should be inserted the words “members of the United Nations.”, 

The U.S.A. suggested that the resolution should make reference to the under¬ 
standing that the work of the U.N.R.R.A. should be completed in Europe by 
31st December, 1946 and in Far East by March, 1947. 

After consultation with the U.K. and the Soviet Delegation, the delegate 
for the U.S.A. submitted a revised resolution reconciling the different drafts 
and proposing a committee to ensure that action was taken promptly doing 
this, he stated that the Congress had almost unanimously voted the appro¬ 
priation of 230 million dollars for the U.N.R.R.A. The resolution was non- 
eon troversial . 

Mr. Noel Baker (U.K.) paid a tribute to the generosity of the U.S.A. which 
made the work of U.N.R.R.A. possible. He recalled Mr. Bevin s statement 
to the General Assembly on the grave food situation in Europe. As many as 
80,000,000 people in Europe were subsisting on 1500 calories a day or less. A 
number of them were, in fact, getting only 1000 calories a day. Even 1500 
calories a day represented about half of the normal requirements of a human 
being. The lion-agricultural populations of Albania, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia etc., were, living in a precarious condition. There was 
a world deficit in crops this year and there was draught on an unprecedented 
scale in five continents simultaneously. He had said it before and be would 
say it again that U.N.R.R.A. was not charity but merely enlightened self- 
interest. The U.K. Government’s original text merely invited th e Governments 
to contribute to U.N.R.R.A. but, after consideration, they gladly accepted 
the U.S.A. Government’s draft which proposed the setting up of a Committee 
to ensure that action Was in fa<“t taken. 
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All tlie other delegates who spoke also paid Warm tributes to the U.S.A. 
■Government and the U.S.A. people for their contribution to U.N.R.R.A. 

The Delegate for Denmark expressed his country’s appreciation of the work 
done by U.N.R.R.A. Originally U.N.R.R.A. called for contributions only from 
countries which were not occupied by the enemy during the War. Subse¬ 
quently contributions were invited from ex-occupied countries also. He 
admitted that Denmark was in a better position than other countries which had 
been occupied but he wanted the Committee to bear in mind that Denmark was 
supporting on her soil 200,000 German refugees at a cost of 3 per cent of her 
national income. In his view a contribution of 1 per cent of the national income 
should not be insisted on from all countries. He also thought that countries 
which are not members of the U.N.O. should also be called upon to contribute. 

The Delegate for France characterised U.N.R.R.A. as the first example in 
history of a co-operative movement on an international scale. France had made 
her own contribution to U.N.R.R.A. but he fully realised that it was merely a 
token contribution in view of the difficulties she herself had to face as a result 
of five years of German occupation. 

The Delegate for Poland referred to the vast devastation of men and material 
in his own country. Five million Polish citizens, he said, had been murdered 
by' the Nazis. Poland had lost 75 per cent of her livestock, 75 per cent of 
spindles in the cotton textile industry and 92 per cent of spindles in the woollen 
textile industry. All her capital had been lost. He realised That it was nob 
possible to replace all these losses and that U.N.R.R.A. could only help in the 
supply of minimum necessities. His country owed a debt of gratitude to 
U.N.R.R.A. through whose efforts Poland was actually now in possession .if 
more motor-vehicles than she had before the War. 

The Representative of Australia stated that his Government had made a 
contribution of 12A million Australian pounds for U.N.R.R.A- Out of this, 
goods worth six million Australian pounds had already been distributed. 
Australia had her obligations to the U.S.A. under reciprocal lend-lease and 
also for the maintenance of a large number of British troops. He pointed out 
however that Australia was in the midst of a draught unprecedented in her 
history. It would not be proper for the Australian Government to make a 
further appropriation to U.N.R.R.A. unless they are satisfied that supplies 
were in fact available in their country. He supported the spirit of the U.S.A.’s 
redraft of the resolution. 

The Delegate for Czecho-Slovakia stated that if the w r ork of U.N.R.R.A. 
was not completed by the 31st December, 1946, it should be continued for a few 
months longer. 

The Representative of Turkey announced that his Government would shortly 
be approaching the Turkish National Assembly to vote a grant to U.N.R.R.A. 

The Delegate for Brazil stated that his country had already contributed 
thirty million dollars to U.N.R.R.A. which represented 10 per cent of her 
national income and was more than the total contribution of the other nineteen 
Latin American countries. He regretted that his country was unable to make 
any further contribution and if the resolution was put to the vote he, would be 
compelled to abstain from voting. 

The Netherlands Government representative supporting the resolution stated 
that his Government, in spite of their economic difficulties, had made token 
grants to U.N.R.R.A. They had voted one million guilders in 1945 and two 
million guilders in ,1946. 

The South African Representative stated that they had already contribute! 
1 per cent of their national income to U.N.R.R.A. but as South Africa was in 
the midst of the severest draught in living memory, they could not at this 
stage undertake to make a further contribution. If however, Conditions im¬ 
prove, they would gladly revise their views. 
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i The resolution as amended by the U.S.A. was accepted by the ’Committee, 
The Sub-Committee proposed for taking the action recommended in the resolu¬ 
tion, consisting of the representatives of Canada, China, JDominican Republic, 
France, Greece, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, U.S.S.R., U.K~., U.S.A., was 
also agreed to. 

The General Assembly accepted the resolution unanimously. 

Section III 

Third Committee was charged with the duty of considering the following 
portions of Chapter III of the Preparatory Commission’s report (The Economic 
and Social Council): Section 1A, Paragraph 4(a), (c), (e) regarding the estab¬ 
lishment by the Economic and Social Council of a Commission on Human 
Rights, a Temporary Social Commission and a Commission on narcotic drugs 
and Paragraph 5(a) regarding a Demographic Commission. This Committee 
was also asked by the General Committee to consider the question of refugees 
and report on it to the General Assembly. 

Commissions to be set up by the Economic and. Social Council 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar explained that the Committee was called upon to 
discuss the subjects above referred to which related to the social work of the 
Economic and Social Council. It was open to the Committee to give indications 
regarding the desirability of setting up the various commissions, their size and 
additions, if any, to the terms of reference suggested by the Preparatory Com-, 
mission. He added that the commission relating to Human Rights was a ■ 
matter of immediate importance and, on the suggestion of the U.S.A. repre¬ 
sentative, the Charter itself made reference to this commission. It will deal 
particularly with women’s rights in the social, political and economic field. It 
may even be necessary to set up a Sub-Committee to survey the rights of women- 
existing in various countries. As regards the Commission on Narcotic Drugs,- 
the work done by the League of Nations must be continued. China was parti¬ 
cularly interested in the subject. The Temporary Social Commission will deal 
with the miscellaneous work done by the League of Nations and will continue . 
the work of various international organisations in the social field. Finally, as 
regards the Demographic Commission, Sir Ramasw'ami stated that the Prepara¬ 
tory Commission considered that it was not of immediate importance although 
its desirbility was not questioned. It was, of course, open to this Committee to 
recommend the setting up of a Demographic Commission immediately. 

The Chairman formally moved that the Commission on Human Rights, as 
recommended in paragraphs 15, 16 and 17 on page 36 of the Report of the 
Preparatory Commission, be immediately established. The representative of 
Cuba stated that his delegation proposed to circulate a memorandum on the 
subject. Mrs. Roosevelt warmly supported the proposal on behalf of the 
Government of the U.S.A. and added that her Government laid particular 
emphasis on the drawing up of an international Bill of Rights. Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson (ILK.) also supported the proposal and drew attention to the record 
of the United Kingdom in the matter of human rights, particularly the rights of 
women. Women in the United Kingdom, she said, had equal rights with men 
in every field except in regard to membership of’ the House of Lords. 

The representative of Poland in supporting tHe proposal stated that the drawing 
up of a Charter was not sufficient but that concrete methods should be suggested 
for achieving human rights. He referred in particular to the fact that millions 
of men and women in Europe were subsisting on starvation level. The Chair¬ 
man, while, agreeing with tiie representative of Poland, said that th e function 
of the Commission would be confined to drawing up a Charter The question 
of ensuring ways and means to achieve those rights, and particularly the question 
-of meeting conditions of starvation whieh had been referred to, could appro¬ 
priately be rlbalt with on the Unitd Kingdom’s proposal relating to U.N.R.R-.A. . 
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The Committee formally approved Paragraph 15—17 of the import. 

Oil the question of the establishment of a Temporary Social Commission, 
the Chairman enquired why it was proposed to set up this Commission on a 
temporary and not on a permanent basis. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar said that 
a number of initial questions had to be settled and a survey would have to be 
made of existing organisations in the international field to decide which of 
them should be continued. Moreover, it was desirable to continue the work 
done under the auspices of the League of Nations in various fields until a per¬ 
manent commission was set up. 

The Committee approved of Paragraphs 26—28 of the Preparatory Commis 
sion's Report. 

On a proposal of the representative of China, the Committee decided to set 
up a Commission on Narcotic Drugs immediately so that the work which was 
done by the League of Nations might be continued without interruption. 

On the question of the establishment of a Demographic Commission there 
was at first some division of opinion. The representative of Canada^ was in 
favour of establishing it immediately. He said that the question of migration 
and of the equitable distribution of population was urgent and had not hitherto 
been studied in any detail. He could not understand why a question of such 
importance was to be postponed. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar explained that he 
was not expressing his personal views but was merely stating the reasons for the 
suggestion of the Executive Committee and the Preparatory Commission in 
this matter. They all realised the importance of the subject but a vast amount 
of material had to be collected and documentation had to be prepared and it was 
thought that it would not be possible to include the subject in the Agenda of 
the first session of the Economic and Social Council. 

The representative of Australia agreed with Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar and 
after further discussion, the representative of Canada withdrew his proposal- 

The Delegate for Cuba proposed the establishment of a cultural and educa¬ 
tional commission. He said this was necessary if the objects of the Charter 
were to be carried out. Those who opposed the ]jroposal held that the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. should be given an opportunity of proving its worth and that 
the establishment of such a commission as proposed would mean duplication. 

Miss Ellen Wilkinson instanced the conflict there was between the institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation arid the Commission on Intellectual Co-operation. 
The proposed was also opposed by the U.S.A. and China. It was put to the 
vote and lost, 13 voting for and 21 against. 

The Committee, in the result, supported the recommendations of the Pre¬ 
paratory Commission under this head. 

Refugees 

When the question of refugees was taken up, Mr. Noel Baker (U.K.) 
explained his proposal. He pointed out that the termination of the war had 
made it necessary to review the machinery for dealing with the refugee problem. 
Neither the Inter-governmental Committee on Refugees nor IT.N.R.St.A. 
which was a, pdrely temporary institution, could deal adequately with this 
problem which was of the greatest importance and urgency. His Government 
therefore proposed that the question should be referred to the Economic and 
Social Council for thorough examination and for report to the second part of 
the session of the General Assembly. Mrs. Roosevelt speaking for the American • 
Delegation strongly supported the British proposal. 

The Yugoslav delegate said that he was not against a study of the problem 
bv the Economic and Social Council but the General Assembly should lay down 
principles for its guidance on the political issues connected with the problem. 
After the defeat of Germany, the refugee problem had changed. Ther e was no • 
reason why displaced persons should not go hack to their own countries. It 
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would be unfortunate if the United Nations became responsible, directly or 
indirectly, for perpetuating the presence outside their own countries of groups 
of persons who were either war criminals or at least sympathisers with Fascist 
ideas. The Spanish Republican refugees and German Jews were the only two 
classes to be studied.' 

At this stage the Chairman suggested that the U.K. proposal should be re¬ 
drafted as follows:— 

"The Third Committee recommends that, the question of refugees be 
referred by the General Assembly to the Economic & Social Council for thorough 
examination in all its details under item 10 of the provisional agenda of the 
iirst session of the Council and for report to the second part of the first session 
of the Assembly”. 

The Yugoslav proposal was an amendment that the following addition should 
be made to the resolution: — 

"The General Assembly should adopt the following recommendation for the 
•direction of the Economic and Social Council in fhe examination of the problem 
of refugees”. 

The Yugoslav proposal should be decided first. 

The Netherlands delegate pleaded for a thorough examination of the ques¬ 
tion. These were three questions: — 

(i) How to define uprooted persons including refugees and classify them; 

(ii) What were the main lines of solution and resources available; 

(iii) What would be the appropriate machinery for action. 

There were refugees who were unrepatriable. There were those who were 
unwilling to go back and there were war criminals. 

He thought that a Central Organ of United Nations, including possibly non¬ 
members, should be set up to deal with the problem in close collaboration with 
existing agencies. 

In the further discussion, the delegate for Canada supported the U.K. 
proposal. He appealed to the Yugoslav delegate to withdraw his amendment. 
The delegate for Denmark explained the position in his country—how it had to 
support large numbers of Germans who were migrating into it—and urged 
-acceptance of the U.K. proposal. 

The delegate from Poland emphasised the political aspects. 

The Belgian delegate said that the refugees could be divided into four cate¬ 
gories. 

Firstly, there were the displaced persons who had migrated from their 
countries voluntarily or by compulsion. The problems relating to this class of 
refugees were temporary and would be dealt with by U.N.R.R.A. Secondly, there 
were the War Criminals. In his opinion, these should be dealt with under the 
International Convention of 1945 signed in London. There was no question at 
all of sheltering war criminals. The existing machinery for dealing with such 
criminals was far from perfect. He cited in this instance the criminals who had 
Bought refuge in Fascist Spain. Thirdly, there are traitors including collabora¬ 
tionists. In his opinion, no asylum could be offered under any international 
■ organisation to traitors. There must, however, be a careful definition of the 
term traitors. Fourthly, there were refugees who were unwilling to get back to 
their country of origin. They must be patriots or conscientious objectors. He 
was not in favour of such persons being repatriated against their wishes. He 
concluded by saying that the problem should be referred to the ’Economic and 
Social Council for study and recommendation. 

The Ukrainian delegate, who next spoke, confined his remarks to war 

• criminals and to sympathisers with Fascism who were still at large. A group of 
people calling themselves "Ukrainian nationalists” had collaborated with the 
Nazis and even fought on their side. Thev were now to he found in Western 

'-Germany. Western Austria, Switzerland and Italy. He was in complete agree- 

• ment with the views of the Yugoslavian delegation on the subject and-thought 
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that the problems did no tall within the scope of the Economic and Social Coun6». 
and would have to be entrusted to an ad hoc Commission. 

The Czecho-Slovakian Delegate referred to the danger to world peace caused 
by the existence of remnants of Fascism amongst refugees. He thought that 
there was nothing incompatiable in the different views that had been put forward 
by the United Kingdom and the Yugoslavian Delegations and suggested that a 
Committee consisting of the U.S.A., U.K., Yugoslavia, Belgium and Poland 
should be set up to examine the proposals and put forward into one single text on 
a non-political basis. 

The Delegate for France divided refugees into two categories (a) statutory 
and (b) displaced. In the former were persons who had already settled down in 
the country of refuge and had acquired“judicial rights and status. The problem 
here was to normalise the status already achieved and ensure uniformity of 
treatment in all countries. Under the existing state of affairs, certain classes of 
refugees were entitled to international financial assistance while others were not. 
There should be no such disparity in treatment in the future. As regards dis¬ 
placed persons, those who had associated with Nazis had lost the right to 
international assistance. The Government of France thought that the Economic 
and Social Council should study these questions in detail with the assistance of a 
Committee consisting of representatives of the proposed Demographic Commis¬ 
sion and bodies like the International Labour Organisation. Their first aim 
should be to repatriate displaced persons to their country of origin. Where that 
was not possible, the refugees should he sent to some other country but that 
should be final and refugees should not be placed in the position of being 
directed from one country to another from time to time. 

The Chairman announced that there were before the Committee the motion 
•of the U. K. Delegation, the two amendments of the Yugoslavian and Nether¬ 
lands Delegations and the suggestion of Ukraine and Czechoslovakia for the 
constitution of a Sub-Committee to discuss all the proposals and submit a 
report to the Committee. 

The Delegate for Byelorussia spoke in support of the position taken up by 
the Yugoslav delegate. 

The Delegate for Panama pointed out that although the forces of evil had 
been conquered, they had not yet been fully destroyed. The problem could be 
solved in a permanent manner only if the United Nations drew up and enforced 
s list of Human Bights in all countries. A number of Spanish refugees now 
found in various parts of Latin America were afraid of returning to Spain under 
the present Franco regime. A number of Panama merchant-seamen were still in 
China and had not the means to return to their own country. 

The Delegate for Egypt stated that his country had looked after a very- large 
number of Polish, Yugoslavian and Greek refugees almost from the very 
commencement of the war. He supported the proposal to refer the question to 
the Economic and Social Council and hoped that it would take into account the 
•demographic situation in various countries before making its recommendations. 
He was of the view that a clear distinction should be drawn between the political 
problems of Jewish immigration into Palestine and the general problem of 
refugees considered in its purely humanitarian aspect. 

The Delegate for Australia supported the U.K. Government’s proposal to 
refer the question to the Economic and Social Council. He Mas unable to 
distinguish between the political aspect of the problem on the one .hand and its 
social and humanitarian aspect on the other. He could not see any line of 
demarcation as these problems were closely intermingled. He was in agreement 
with the previous speakers that no shelter or asvluin or assistance of any kind 
should be given to war criminals but the problem of other refugees must be 
studied in detail with a view to ascertaining its extent and formulating concrete, 
practicable proposals. The Economic and Social Council should before taking 
any final steps report to the Assembly who should thereupon give a clear 
directive in the matter. Australia would co-operate with any Commission that 
may he set up in the matter. She had in fact accepted a quota of European. 
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immigration and had also a further immigration plan under consideration. 

The Delegate for Lebanon referred to the fact that at the end of the Great 
War of 1914-18, his country had accepted 80,000 Armenian refugees who were 
absorbed in their country, have been given Lebanese national status including 
seats in the local Legislature. The Jewish problem in Palestine was not 
humanitarian but distinctly political. 

The Delegate for Iraq while agreeing to the question being referred to the 
Economic and Social Council, differed from the view of the Polish Delegate that 
the question of Jewish immigration was inseparable from that of the general 
question of refugees. Whilst condemning Jewish persecution, he stated that 
the immigrant Jews had uprooted and dispossessed the local population in Arab 
countries. The solution of the refugee problem lay in guaranteeing and main¬ 
taining Human Eights so that Jews may be enabled to live in peace in their own 
countries. 

The Soviet Delegate referred at length to quislings, traitors and Hitlerite 
war criminals masquerading as refugees in many countries. These must be 
searched out. returned to their own countries and tried under the laws of those 
countries. It was not sufficient to lay down this principle as was done in the 
Committee. These words must be translated into deeds. The first task was to 
stop assistance being given to these criminals. The U. K. memorandum was 

silent on the subject. He thought that the omission was inadvertent. The 

right of asylum was recognised by the Soviet Government but that right cannot 
be extended to Hitlerite agents w r ho even today were able to carry on propa¬ 
ganda in Western Germany, Italy and other countries. The problem of refugees 
was one of enabling displaced persons to return to their countries. The United 
Nations should not fall into the error of the League of Nations of regarding 
refugees as a permanent institution. The question of refugees concerned only 
two countries: the country of origin and the country of refuge. The problem 

can be tackled by bi-Lateral agreements between the two countries and he saw 

no need for an international committee to solve the problem. He would 
not, however, object to such a Committee being set up, but its personnel should 
consist of countries which are directly involved in the problem of refugees. He 
would agree to the question being referred to the Economic and Social Council 
but the Assembly should direct the Council to adopt the following principles: 

(1) All possible help should be given to refugees to return to their own 

country. 

(2) Those who did not wish to so return should be helped to settle in another 
country with the consent of the Government of that country. No propaganda 
against the United Nations or against the return of refugees to their own home¬ 
lands should be permitted. 

(3) Quislings, traitors and war criminals should not be regarded as refugees, 
should be searched out and immediately returned to their countries. 

The Soviet Delegate submitted an amendment to the U. K. Government’s 
proposal in the above terms. 

The Delegate for New Zealand supported the U. K. proposal. No refugee 
should be compelled to return to his country against his will. The delegate for 
Peru suggested the following principles for dealing with the problem : — 

(i) The Spanish Republican refugees should clearly be brought under the 
protection of the U.N.O.; 

(ii) Steps should be taken to ensure a better distribution of world population, 
as one of the causes for the existence of refugees was the economic pressure in 
heavilv populated countries. South America would gladly co-operate in anv 
such solution and would be prepared to welcome other peoples into her terri¬ 
tories . 

At this stage Mrs. Roosevelt circulated an amended alternative resolution. 
She expressed her appreciation of the co-operative spirit shown bv the Soviefi 
Delegation. The U. S. proposal, she said, incorporated the U. K. proposal and 
also certain features of the proposals of the Soviet and Netherlands Delegations. 
The Soviet Delegate spoke only of two classes of refugees, namely, those who 
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were not prepared to go to their own countries and war criminals; but there 
were other classes of refugees like the Spanish Republicans who were not 
prepared to go to Spain under the present regime there. There are also other 
classes of refugees who differ from the Governments now existing in their 
countries of origin. They, would be no problem, she said, if all Governments 
were so constituted that differences could be resolved by constitutional means 
without the use of force. This position did not prevail in all countries at the 
present moment. The U. S. proposal represented the maximum compromise 
which could be effected at the present moment. The Netherlands and U. K. 
Delegations accepted the U.S.A. redraft. 

The Yugoslavian Delegate was unable to withdraw his proposal. The Soviet 
Delegate said that his proposal was wider than that of the U. S. but that the 
differences were not irreconcilable. He therefore proposed the establishment 
of a small Sub-Committee to work out a final text. 

After much discussion on procedure, it was agreed that a sub-committee 
should be set up consisting of the Chairman, the Rapporteur and the Represe¬ 
ntatives of the U.S.S.R., U.S.A., Yugoslavia, France, U.K., Panama, Nether¬ 
lands and Lebanon to study the varying points of view and submit a report. 

The Committee met on the 8th February to consider the Sub-Committee's 
report. The Sub-Committee recommended a resolution under which the 
General Assembly, recognising that the problem of refugees and displaced persons 
of all categories as one of immediate urgency and recognising also the necessity 
of clearly distinguishing between genuine refugees and displaced persons on the 
one hand and war criminals, quislings and traitors on the other, would entrust 
to the Economic and Social Council the detailed study of all aspects of the 
question, the Council to set up a special committee for the purpose. The 
following principles should guide the Council: — 

(i) this problem is international in scope and nature. 

(ii) the main task concerning displaced persons is to encourage and assist in 
every way their early return to their countries of origin. Such assistance may 
include such bilateral agreements for mutual.assistance in repatriation as may 
be agreed upon; 

(iii) no refugees or displaced persons who have finally and in complete free- 
. ■ d.om, after knowing the full facts, expressed valid objections to return should be 

•compelled to do so. The future of such refugees shall become the concern of 
whatever international organisation may be set up or recognised as the result 
of the study undertaken, except where the Government of the country where 
they have been established undertake this responsibility. No action taken as a 
result of the resolution should be of such a character as to interfere in any way 
with the surrender and punishment of war criminals, quislings and traitors in 
accordance with international arrangements or agreements. 

Referring to above the U. K. Delegate pointed out that the Economic and 
Social Council could not conclude any bilateral agreements between two Govern¬ 
ments. He therefore proposed that the sentence should be.recast so as to make 
it clear that the Economic and Social Council should promote the conclusion of 
such bilateral agreements. The Committee also approved his proposal to inter¬ 
change the order of sub-paragraphs (ii) and (iii) so as to make it clear that no 
refugee, who expressed valid objections to his return to his country, should be 
• compelled to go there against his will. 

The Soviet Delegation made a proposal that the re-settlement of a refugee 
in a new country should be subject to the consent of the Government of bis 
'Country of origin. This was defeated by ten votes to seventeen. 

Similarly, a second proposal that no propaganda against the interests of 
U.N.O. or its members against refugees returning to their native countries 
should be permitted in refugee camps was defeated by seven votes to twenty- 
one. Tn the course of discussion if was oointed out that it would be difficult to 
give effect to this proposal in practice. A third proposal by the same delegation 
that the personnel of Refugee Camps should be drawn mainly from the represen- 
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tatives oi tile States concerned was also defeated by nine votes to fourteen- 
The last proposal of the Soviet delegation was that quislings, traitors, war 
criminals and collaborators should not be regarded as refugees and should be 
immediately returned to their countries of origin. Although the Committee 
agreed with the principle of the proposal it felt that it was out of place in a 
resolution dealing with refugees. This was defeated by nine votes to thirteen. 

The Delegate for Belgium proposed the omission of the word ‘valid’ in clause 
(iii) of the principles mentioned on page 57. He thought that the fact that a 
refugee expressed his desire not to return to his country should be sufficient. 

The U.N.O. laid great stress on the importance of Human Bights and u 
refugee should not be called upon to explain why lie did not wish to return to 
his country, particularly as it was difficult to decide whether his objections were 
valid or not. The draft also did not make it clear who was to decide whether 
the objections were in fact valid. The Chairman pointed out that the matter 
was carefully gone into in the Sub-Committee and the object of inserting the 
provision was to rule out trivial or imaginary objections. Some refugees might 
refuse to return to their country merely because economic conditions were 
better in others. 

The Belgian Delegate withdrew tlic amendment on the understanding that 
the Chairman's explanation would be incorporated in the Rapporteur's Report. 

The Delegate for Denmark proposed that "intruded persons”, that is to say 
those who were sent by Germany into other countries during the war, should 
not be given the right to raise objections to their repatriation to Germany as 
they were not refugees in the real sense of the term. The U. K. Delegate 
stated that the adoption of tins proposal would lead to considerable difficulties 
of interpretation in the case of refugees found elsewhere than in Denmark. The 
proposul was rejected. 

The Committee's resolution wus placed before the General Assembly. At 
the General Assembly the amendments referred to above were moved arid dis¬ 
allowed. The resolution as finally accepted l>y the General Assembly is- 
attached. [Appendix ‘C’]. 

CHAPTER IY 

Fourth Committee—Trusteeship 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachari was in charge of this Committee for India, assisted* 
by Sir John Bartley and attended all the meetings. 

The Preparatory Commission submitted to the General Assembly a: draft? 
resolution: — 

(i) referring to the duty assumed by the United Nations of establishing a 
system of international trusteeship the basic objectives of which are set forth in 
article 76 of the Charter; 

(ii) pointing out that, of the three categories of territories to> which the 
trusteeship system applies which are defined in article 77 two are for the time 
being uncertain viz., territories which may be detached from enemy states as 
a result of the second world war and territories voluntarily placed under the 
system by states responsible for their administration and that, therefore, imme¬ 
diate action can be taken only in respect of the remaining category, viz., terri¬ 
tories under Mandate; 

(iii) inviting the states administering territories under the League of Nations 
Mandate to undertake practical steps, in concert with the other states direetlv 
concerned, for the implementation of article 70 of the Charter, read with article 
80—?.<?., to submit draft agreements embodying terms of trusteeship for each- 
territory to be placed under the system preferably not later than during the 
second part of the First Session of the General Assembly 

The draft resolution adds that “these trusteeship matters” which will he 
taken up at the first Session for the purnose of expeditin'* the establishment of 
the trusteeship system will be considered by the Trusteeship Committee of the • 
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General Assembly using the methods which tlie General Assembly considers 
most- appropriate lor the further consideration of “these matters.’’ The draft 
resolution specially emphasizes the fact that the Trusteeship Council cannot be 
established until the trusteeship agreements are concluded for territories under 
mandate and that for this the co-operation of the members of the United Nations 
now administering the territories under mandates is essential. 

The Preparatory Commission also submitted to the General Assembly provi¬ 
sional rules of procedure tor the Trusteeship Council when established. 

Before this draft resolution came up for consideration by tfye Trusteeship 
Committee and the General Assembly, Powers administering mandated terri¬ 
tories made statements, m the course of the general debate at_.the commence¬ 
ment of the First Session of the General Assembly, in regard to the placing of 
the mandated territories under Trusteeship. On the 17th January Mr. Bevin 
said: ‘ ‘ We have decided to enter forthwith into negotiations for placing. , 
Tanganyika, the Cameroous and. Togoland, under the Trusteeship system. 
Preliminary negotiations have already started. I must make it clear that our 
willingness to place these territories under the Trusteeship system naturally 
depends upon our being able to negotiate terms which in our view are generally 
satislactory and which achieve the objectives of the Charter arid are in the best 
interests of.the inhabitants of the territories concerned.’’ He added that the 
U. K. Government had to await the report of the Anglo-American Committee of 
Enquiry before putting forward any proposals' regarding the future o.f Palestine. 
“Regarding the future of Transjordan, it is the intention of H. M.’s Govern¬ 
ment in the U. K. to take steps m the near future for establishing this territory 
as a sovereign independent state and for recognising it as such. In these 
circumstances the question of Transjordan, going under trusteeship does not 
therefore arise.” 

On the 18th January Mr. Makin on behalf of Australia made a similar declara¬ 
tion :i 

“The Australian Government, mindful of the obligations which the Charter 
imposes on all members of the United Nations administering non-self-governing 
territories and conscious of its responsibilities as a trustee for the peoples of the 
mandated territories administered by at under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, announces its intention of negotiating an appropriate trusteeship agree¬ 
ment with a view to bringing the mandated territory of New Guinea under the 
international trusteeship system contemplated by chapters XII and XIII of the 
United Nations Charter. At the same time, it announces a similar intention int 
regard to the territory of Nauru. Both the United Kingdom and the New 
Zealand Governments, with whom Australia shares this mandate, concur in this, 
course of action.” 

The Prime Minister of New Zealand stated: — 

“On behalf of the Government, I repeat what I announced in New Zealand’ 
four weeks ago, that the New Zealand Government is prepared to place under 
trusteeship the country known as Western Samoa, for which a mandate was 
conferred in 1920 upon His Britannic Majesty to be exercised on his behalf 
by the Government of the Dominion of New Zealand. 

We shall in due course, submit for the approval of the United Nations, in 
accordance with Article 79 of the Charter, a Trusteeship Agreement in respect 
of this territory. We shall then be ready to take our place on the Trusteeship 
Council.” 

Belgium announced her intention “to start negotiations immediately with 
a view to placing under trusteeship the territory of Ruanda-Urundi. the 
administration of which was entrusted to her in 1919 under a mandate conferred 
by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers and confirmed bv the League of 
Nations. In order to carry out this intention the Belgian Government has 
already prepared a draft agreement to the effect that in accordance with Chapters 
XII and XU! of the Charter, Belgium will exercise trusteeship oyer the territory 
she-no.w .administers under i.ndate.” 
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The declaration by France in regard to her mandated territories was as 
follows: — 

“For twenty-five years the French Government has administered these 
territories in conformity with the spirit and also with the letter of the mandate 
conferred upon it by the Council of the League of Nations. It has used its 
best endeavours to acclimatize methods of co-operation with the population. 
Togo and the Cameroons recently appointed by democratic elections representa¬ 
tives to the French Constituent Assembly and in the first months of this year 
their inhabitants will be electing a local representative assembly through the 
same medium of free election. 

“The French Government intends to carry ov with the work entrusted to it 
by the League of Nations. Believing further that it is in the spirit of the 
' Charter that this work should henceforward be carried on under trusteeship 
arrangements, it is prepared to study the terms bv which these arrangements 
could be defined in the case of Togo and the Cameroons - on the understanding, 
however, that this shall not entail for the populations concerned any diminution 
in the rights which they already enjoy by reason of their integration into the 
French community, and further that these agreements will be submitted for 
approval to the representative organs of these populations”. 

In regard to the mandated territory of German S. W. Africa, the delegate 
of South Africa pointed out that this territory was surrounded on all sides by 
South Africa and had been used in the first world war as a springboard for an 
attack on the Union and defined the position of his Government in the following 
terms: — 

“Under these circumstances the Union Government considers that it is 
incumbent upon it, as indeed upon all other mandatory powers, to consult the 
people of the mandated territory regarding the form which their own future 
government should take since they are the people chiefly concerned. Arrange¬ 
ments are now in train for such consultations to take place and until they have 
been concluded the South African Government must reserve its position con¬ 
cerning the future of the mandate, together with its right of full liberty of action, 
as provided for in paragraph 1 of Article 80 of the Charter. 

“From what I have said I hope it will be clear that South West Africa 
occupies a special position in relation to the Union which differentiates that 
territory from any other C mandate. This special position should be given full 
consideration in determining the future status of the territory. South Africa is 
nevertheless properly conscious of her obligations under the Charter. I can 
give every assurance that any decision taken in regard to the future of the 
mandate will be characterised by a full sense of our responsibility, as a signatorv 
of the Charter, to implement its provisions, in consultation with and with 
the approval of the local inhabitants, in the manner best suited to the promotion 
of their material and moral well-being.” 

■ The Trusteeship Committee had these declarations before it when it began 
its sittings. At the outset, the U. S. A. and Australian delegations urged that, 
in view of the great importance of Chapter XI of the Charter regarding terri¬ 
tories “whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of self government” 
(not under trusteeship) the resolution of the General Assembly should include 
a reference to the obligations under article 73 assumed by the Members of the 
United Nations who have responsibilities for the administration of such territories. 
These obligations, it was pointed out, were not in any way contingent “upon 
the conclusion of trusteeship agreements or upon the bringing into being of the 
Trusteeship Council” but were already in force. This view was supported by 
India. Sir V. T. Krishnamachari said that a recent estimate had shown that 
there were 260 million people in these territories and that it would be appropriate 
for the General Assembly to include a reference to them in the resolution. 
He also sunported a proposal made by the Delegate for China that the 
Secretary General should include in the annual report submitted by him under 
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article 98, a summary of the information relating to economic, social and educa¬ 
tional conditions in these territories submitted under article 73(e) of the Charter 
by the Members of the United Nations administering them. 

The question of mandated territories was next taken up. The mandatory 
powers repeated in the Committee the declaration they had previously made. 
There were adverse comments on the declarations made by France and South 
Africa. The lead was taken by Mr. Peter Fraser (New Zealand). He asked for 
a clarification of the position taken up by these countries. He said it had been 
made clear at San Francisco that all mandated territories should be placed under 
trusteeship and that it was not for the Trusteeship Council after these terri¬ 
tories had come under trusteeship, to ascertain the wishes of the peoples concern¬ 
ed “if the question arose of attaching a mandated area to the territories of the 
mandatory power”. He appealed to France and South Africa to change their 
attitude and follow the example set by the United Kingdom and Australia. The 
Delegate for Syria also attacked the position taken up by France. He said that 
what France proposed appeared to be a unilateral act of annexation contrary to 
the Charter. The Delegate for France made what he called a “reaffirmation” of 
the position of his Government—that “it intends to carry on the work entrusted 
to it by the League of Nations. Believing further that it is in the spirit of the 
Charter that this work should henceforward be carried on under trusteeship 
arrangements, it is prepared to study the terms by which these arrangements, 
could be defined in the case of Togo and the Cameroons. France having signed 
the Charter would respect the letter and spirit of the'document”. The Delegate 
for South Africa also made a further explanation. In his view, the Charter did 
not make the transfer of mandates to trusteeship obligatory. He referred to 
the special relationship between the Union and the mandated area and the 
resolution of the legislature of S. W. Africa calling for amalgamation into the 
Union. “There would be no attempt to draw up an agreement until the freely 
expressed will of both the European and the native population was ascertained. 
When that will was ascertained, the decision of the Union would be submitted 
to the General Assembly for a judgement”. In the course of the general 
debate Sir V. T. Krishnamachari defined the attitude of the Indian delegation. 
He said that in the considered view of the delegation “it was obligatory under 
the Charter for mandatory powers to enter into negotiations for trusteeship 
agreements in respect of the territories under mandate. He associated himself 
entirely with the views expressed by Mr. Peter Fraser (New Zealand). The 
fundamental conceptions underlying the mandates system and the trusteeship 
system were identical. Under both systems, the territories concerned were not 
the territories of the mandatory or trustee power nor were the people the 
subjects of such power: the territories were held in trust for the world authority. 
Under both systems, the administration was conducted on behalf of and under 
the world organisation and on broad lines approved by it. Finally, under both 
systems it was for the world authority to decide on the ultimate political destiny 
of the people in these areas after ascertaining their wishes. On the other hand 
the Trusteeship system was not so rigid as the scheme of mandate in the 
Covenant as it did not reproduce the old classification of the mandates into three 
classes A, B and C. It recognised the varying circumstances of the different 
mandated areas and it was possible to insert special provisions in trusteeship 
agreements to suit conditions in individual territories. There would thus be no 
practical difficulty in negotiating and concluding trusteeship agreements to 
replace the mandates. He therefore hoped that all mandated territories would 
come under trusteeship at a very early date. To the people of Asia and Africa, 
the manner in which the obligations contained in these Chapters were imple¬ 
mented would constitute the supreme test of the faith of the United Nations in 
the high ideals of the Charter. ’ ’ 

Under article 79 “The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed 
under the trusteeship system shall be agreed upon by the States directly con¬ 
cerned, including the mandatory power in the case of territories held under 
mandate by a member of the United Nations.” The Delegates of Syria, Iraq 
and Egypt contended that, in order to expedite trusteeship agreements, the 
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General Assembly should define the expression ‘states directly concerned’. The 
Iraq delegation, in an amendment suggested “that among the prime and princi¬ 
pal considerations for determining whether a state is directly concerned are the 
following: — 

(i) neighbourship and geographic adjacency of a state to the territory in 

question; ' 

(ii) linguistic, cultural, economic, social and historical ties between a state 
and a territory in question”. 

As “these considerations were not exhaustive”, the Iraq delegation also 
proposed that 

(i) a state proposing to negotiate a trusteeship agreement should notify its 
intention to the Secretary General mentioning at the same time the names of 
the “States directly concerned” with which it proposes to negotiate; 

(ii) the Secretary General should communicate this notification to ail mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations; 

(iii) a member claiming to be directly concerned who has been left out may 
ask that it shall be permitted to participate in the negotiation; 

(iv) if this claim be not accepted by the state concerned, the Member may 
bring the matter before the General Assembly. 

Canada also proposed an amendment on the same lines as the second part 
of the Iraq amendment. In the discussions, the view was generally expressed 
that:—• 

(i) it was quite unnecessary at this stage to define the expression ‘states 
directly concerned’; 

(ii) the Charter did not confer on the General Assembly any power to specify 
at the stage of the negotiation of trusteeship agreements, the states directly con¬ 
cerned in regard to any such agreement nor did the Charter contemplate the 
issuing of any general instructions in this respect by the Assembly; and 

(iii) the procedure proposed by Canada and Iraq was too elaborate and would 
delay the conclusion of agreements. India specifically supported the position 

(iii) above. 

Amendments to the draft resolution of the Preparatory Commission having 
been submitted by the delegations of Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, India, 
Iraq, Netherlands and the U.S.A. a sub-committee was appointed to consider 
all of them and propose an agreed draft resolution covering Chapters XI, XII and 
XIII for being placed before the General Assembly. The draft resolution 
prepared by this sub-Committee was accepted by the Committee, though it did 
not entirely meet the views of some delegations. 

The Committee decided that the provisional rules of procedure submitted 
by the Preparatory Comnrssion should be forwarded to the Secretary-General 
for the use of the Trusteeship Council when established. 

The General Assembly accepted the resolution unanimously at its sitting on 
the 9th February. The resolution as accepted by the General Assembly is 
attached. (Appendix ‘D’). 


CHAPTER Y 

Fifth Committee.— Administrative and Budgetary 

The first meeting of the Fifth Committee was hekl on the 11th January, 
1946, and Mr. Fairs al Khoury (Syria) was elected Chairman. At the second 
meeting Mr. Bebler (Yugoslav's) was elected Vice-Chairman and Mr. T. 
Aghmdes (Greece) was appointed Rapporteur. 

Mr Ikramullah attended the meetings of this Committee throughout and 
as a result of his part : cipation in the discussion was invited in his personal 
capacity by the Chairman of the Advisory Group of Experts to join the panel 
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of consultants. In this capacity he attended all the private meetings of the 
panel winch preceded the meetings of the Advisory Group and the meetings ol 
the Fifth Committee and took an active part in the discussion and the drafting 
of proposals which were eventually submitted to the main Committee. His 
experience of administrative matters otiviouslv proved very useful to the panel 
and he was able to make many suggestions which were adopted by the Advisory- 
Group of Experts and presented to the Committee as their proposals. He was 
particular y successful in bringing to the notice of the Committee the special 
conditions prevailing in the Eastern Zone and was thereby able to get the 
pensionary benefits and leave and travel conditions made more suitable to 
Eastern conditions. 

The main work of the Committee was to consider Chapters 8 and 9 of the 
Preparatory Commission’s report together with appendices 4, 5A, and 5B. A 
provisional agenda suggested by the Secretariat was adopted after some dis¬ 
cussion and the first item to be considered was the salary of the Secretary 
General. 

The Chairman said that the Committee had been asked to make a very 
early reeommeudat.on and suggested tue appointment of a small Sub-Com¬ 
mittee to go mto the question, fne Chairman of the Sub-Comrmttee was to 
be Senator Vundenbe'.g (U.S.A.). At the next meeting, the report of the 
Sub-Committee was received. It contained the following recommendation: — 

"The Secretary General should receive a salary of an amount sufficient to 
bring him in a net sum of S2o,0u0 l).S. together with a representation 

allowance of $20,000 U.S. per annum. In addition he should be provided with 
a furnished residence, the repairs and the maintenance of which excluding pro¬ 
vision of house-hold staff-should be borne by the Organisation.” 

After a brief explanation from the Chairman of the Sub-Cormnittee this 
recommendation was approved by the Committee unanimously. The Committee 
also agreed that the Secretary General should be appointed for live years, the 
appointment being open at the end of that period for a further term of five years. 

The quesCon of the salary and allowances of the Assistant Secretary General 
and directors was also referred to tne Sub-Committee and their recommenda¬ 
tions were as follows: — 

(1) Au Assistant Secretary General should receive a net salary of $13,500 
together with a.lowance of $7,500—$11,500 at the Secretary General’s discre¬ 
tion. 

(2) A top ranking director should receive a net salary of $11,000 together 
with an allowance of $3,000 to $6,000 at the Secretary General s d.scret.on. 

(3) The allowances mentioned above should include all representation 
(including hospita ity), housing, education and children’s allowances for these 
posts, but not such reimbursable allowances as travel, subsistence and removal 
costs upon appointment, transfer or termination of appointment with the 
Organisation, official travel; and home leave travel. These proposals were 
accepted unanimously. 

A proposal made by the Advisory Group of Experts regarding tax-equalisa¬ 
tion gave rise to a lengthy discussion. Senator Vandenberg, the Chairman of 
the Sub-Committee submitted a report to the effect “that the Sub-Committee 
believes that there io no alternative to the proposition that tax-exemption for 
U.N.O. salaries is indispensable to equity among its member nations and 
equality amongst its personnel.” He recommended ‘‘that pending this accom¬ 
plishment the budget should carry' a contingent appropriation to equalise tax 
payments”. He further recommended that the matter may be left to the 
Secretary General for consideration and report. 

Senator Vandenberg maintained that the U.S. Government was totally 
opposed to tax-exemption of its r.a ionals. He was personally convinced that 
it was necessary but he was averse to the Committee forcing the hands of the 
U.S. Government. The majority of the Delegates who took part in the dis- 
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cussiou advocated complete exemption -from taxation and pointed out that' the 
officials of tlie -League of Nations and other international bodies in different 
parts of tlie world were enjoying this privilege. They felt that the U.N.O. 
should not take a retrograde step in this matter. During the discussion it was 
pointed out by some Delegates that this privilege is a double-e^ged weapon. 
Some of the people who enjoyed it would much rather pay the taxation than 
be taunted by ail and sundry as the people who did not contribute for the 
national services etc., of their country. They therefore advocated a system of 
tax-equalisation by means of grants from the United Nations to the individuals 
in proportion to the taxes paid by him. It was further proposed that the 
nations which recovered such taxation should in their turn pay such an 
equivalent sum to the funds of the United Nations. It was also suggested by 
some Delegates that the United Nations should reserve the right to im pose 
taxes on their own personnel. All these various points were debated thread¬ 
bare and eventually it was decided that while the principle of tax-exemption 
should be accepted, the United Nations should provide funds for tax-equalisation 
until this question had been finally settled by negotiations with the States 
concerned. 

Section 1 of Chapter 8 deals mainly with the administrative structure of 
the Secretariat. The principle that should govern recruitment, promotion, 
classification, salaries, etc., were adopted by the Committee with a few draft¬ 
ing changes and referred to the General Assembly. So was Section 2 of the 
Chapter which contains a great deaf of explanatory matter for the use and 
assistance of the Secretary General. Section 3 of Chapter 8 dealing with pro¬ 
visional Staff regulations was adopted practically without change. Two minor 
*nendments were made and two new regulations dealing with retirement and 
indemnities were added. Provisional Staff regulations (Section 4 Chapter 8) 
were not considered in substance by the Fifth Committee as they are intended 
to be entirely within the discretion of the Secretary General. A Canadian 
amendment, on the subject was also referred to the Secretary General. 

The recommendations regarding the Technical Advisory Committee on 
Information gave rise to much discussion and while it was agreed that the 
United Nations could not function properly unless the nations of the world 
were fully informed of its aims and activities. A number of Delegates urged 
that great care should be taken lest information developed into propaganda. 
It was also felt by some that unless these activities were administered with 
care they were likely to expand and involve expenditure out of all proportion 
to their real importance. Some Delegates suggested that the United Nations 
should make use of existing Governmental and non-Govemmental agencies in 
different countries rather than establishing their own rival services. This pro¬ 
posal was opposed strongly by the Delegate from Ukraine who feared that the 
utilisation of the national agencies might result in distortion of the informa¬ 
tion provided by the United Nations. The Eussian Delegate while expressing 
general agreement with the recommendations as a whole made a - reservation 
with regard to the proposal that the Department ought to be informed and 
should consider the establishment of branch offices at the earliest possible 
dates. The proposals were however adopted with the proviso that a summary 
of the debates should also be referred to the General Assembly. 

The question of children's allowances was considered and the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Advisory Group of Experts was accepted without change. These 
allowances covered both children’s as well as their education allowances. 

One of the most difficult questions which the Committee was called upon 
to consider was regarding the establishment of a provisional retirement 
scheme. The proposals of the Advisory Group were adopted by the Co mm ittee 
after a great deal of discussion and it was agreed that further recommendations 
should be submitted by the Secretary General to the second part of the first 
Session. The retirement scheme was to be introduced from the 1st January 
1947. During r-ne discussion a number of other suggestions were made. For 
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instance the Delegate tor tBelgium suggested that the retirement beneht should 
be on the basis of 1/50 of the average salary for eaeh year of service instead 
of 1/60 as proposed by the Advisory Group and that pensioners should be 
given the option to commute their pensions. The Canadian Delegate suggested 
the setting up of a separate insurance agency to administer the United Nations 
Retirement i’und. The Committee felt that these were very technical mutters 
and should be left to the Secretary General for examination and report to the 
Second Session cf the General Assembly. As a special case, however, it was 
agreed that the first Secretary General should be given an annual retiring 
allowance of half of liis net salary excluding allowances provided he completed 
his term with the United Nations. In the event of his serving for a shorter 
term than five years the retirement allowance should be readjusted downwards. 

The Committee further recommended that pending the adoption of the 
permanent schemes the Secretary General should be authorised to make suit¬ 
able arrangements to indemnify members of the Staff who were obliged to 
discontinue employment as a result of illness or accident directly attributable 
to service with the Organisation or to pay an indemnity to the Staff mefnber’s 
estate should he die in such circumstances. 

It maj be mentioned here that principal units of the Secretariat would be 
the following: 

(a) Department of Security Council Affairs. 

(b) Department of Economic Affairs. 

(c) Department of Social Affairs. 

(d) Department of Trusteeship and information from non-self-governing 
territories. 

(e) Department of Public Information. 

(f) Legal Department. 

(g) Conference and General Service. 

(h) Administrative and Financial Services. 

The main feature of the budgetary and financial arrangements are the 
creation . 

(1) of a Working Capital Fund and 

(2) the preparation of the provisional budget of the United Nations for the 
period ending 31st December 1946. 

With regard to the creation of a Working Capital Fund the proposals of the 
Advisory Committee were accepted by the Committee after a great deal cf dis¬ 
cussion. It was agreed to create a working capital fund of $25,000,000 to be 
administered by the Secretary General. The Working Capital Fund was to be 
utilised— 

(a) initially to meet the expenditure of the provisional budget, ari 

(b) after the permanent amount of the Fund had been established by the 
General Assembly at the September Session to provide monies to meet ex¬ 
penditure voted by the General Assembly and to provide adequate cash reserves 
against the receipt of the contributions of members who might not be able to 
remit their contributions when requested due to legislative delays and other 
financial problems. 

The advance which each Member makes will be carried as a credit to the 
Member. Any amounts offset against the Member’s annual contribution or 
Member's contributions to the Capital Budget for the permanent headquarters 
site and buddings would be in proportion to each Member’s advance. For the 
basis of contribution to the Working Capital Fund, it was agreed that the mean 
between the first and second F.A.O. years duly adjusted on account of the 
admission of new Members to the United Nations should be adopted. It was 
agreed that this basis would be treated as provisional and would not form a 
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precedent in the adoption of the permanent basis of contributions. Appendix E, 
contains a table snowing how tne Working Capital .Fund has been allocated 
between tne ctmerent Members. 

File provisional budget proposed by the Advisory Group of Experts was 
discussed at considerable lengtn. It was felt by a number of Delegates, parti¬ 
cularly tbe Russian that the proposed expenditure was extremely neavy and 
should be cut down. The Australian Delegate was heard to whisper that if he 
knew how expensive it would be to have tne seat of the United Nations in 
the U.S.A. he would not have voted for it. A number of amendments were 
moved and eventually the provisional budget was fixed at 21£ million dollars. 
When the General Assembly passes its first annual budget in its September 
Session, the provisional budget will be replaced by the first annual budget. It 
is also expected that the General Assembly will also adopt the second annual 
budget for the calendar year 1947, in its September session. Contributions 
against it will be called after the 1st January 1947. It is not expected that 
either the first or second annual budgets will include any expenditure in 
connection with buildings etc. 

Two important changes were made to the provisional rules of procedure. 
The Preparatory Commission had recommended that the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and budgetary questions should consist of seven members. 
It had further recommended that the Committee on contributions should also 
consist of seven members. Fifth Committee, however, after some discussion 
enlarged the membership of the Advisory Committee on administrative and 
budgetary questions to 9 and the membership of the Committee on Con¬ 
tributions to 10. The pertinent rules regarding these Committees are 37 and 
40 of the Principal Rules of Procedure and J.M. and K. in the Supplementary 
Rules. 

As the time was pressing the Committee further decided to recommend 10 
names to the General Assembly for the Committee on contributions, ivlr. 
Ikramullah supported by the Delegates for Belgium and U.S.S.R. pointed 
out the irregularity of procedure and said that under the rules it was the 
business of the General Assembly to elect tbe members. There was a great 
deal of discussion but eventually the Committee agreed to send in 10 names 
and in fact enlarged the size of the Committee referred to above to meet the 
situation. 

The report of the Committee was presented by the Rapporteur Mr. Aghnides 
to the General Assembly and was considered at its 31st Plenary Meeting. Ail 
the various papers were adopted by the Assembly without any discussion 
including the one about the selection of members to the Committee on Con¬ 
tributions. 


CHAPTER VI 
Sixth Committee.— Legal 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachari and Sir John Bartley were India’s representa¬ 
tives on this Committee. Sir V. T. Krishnamachari was, however, so much 
occupied with Fourth Committee (Trusteeship) and other Committees that 
work in sixth Committee was mainly attended to by Sir John Bartley. 

The Committee finished its work in twelve meetings. At its first meeting 
on 11th January, Mr. Roberto Jimenez (Panama) was elected Chairman. He 
proved to be businesslike and competent. 

Tiie Committee dealt with four heads of business: — 

I. Proposals relating to the Rules of Procedure— 
fa) composition and powers of the General Committee; 

(b) provision for open nominations before elections by secret ballot; 

...(c) expansion of supplementary rule T, as to the subjects on which the 
Economic pnd Social Council might convene international conferences; 
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(d) determination of term of office of Members of the various Couneik 
ejected for terms expressed in years in January 1946. 

II. Privileges and Immunities to be enjoyed by— 

(a) the Organization, its members and officers; 

(bj the International Court of Justice, its Judges and staff; 

(c) Specialised Agencies. 

Ill Steps necessary to bring the International Court into being, and the 
•emoluments of the Judges. 

IV. Registration of Treaties and International Agreements. 

i- Proposals affecting Rules of Procedure 

At its second meeting on 15th January, the Committee began consideration 
■of three proposals affecting the Rules of Procedure: — 

(a) a proposal by Cuba, pertaining to the composition and powers of the 
■General Committee, inspired by fear that a General Committee of limited num¬ 
bers might exercise undue power and perhaps decide questions of political 
moment; 

(b) a proposal by the Ukraine for the introduction of a system of open 
nominations in the Assembly before proceeding to the secret ballot provided in 
the Charter for elections to the various organs; 

( c ) a proposal by Ecuador to expand the list of subjects cited in Supple¬ 
mentary Rule T, as examples of the matters on which the Economic and Social 
Council might convene International Conferences. 

All these matters were referred on 15th January, to a Sub-Committee, 
which reported to the Committee on 21st January. 

(a) Cuban proposal .—Cuba had proposed a General Committee of all Mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations having a second smaller Executive Committee of 
15 Members, or alternatively, provisions prohibiting immediate re-election to 
the General Committee, providing for attendance at the General Committee of 
any Member State which had proposed a matter for inclusion in the agenda of the 
•General Assembly, and limiting the nature of the decisions which might be 
taken by the General Committee. 

The more sweeping proposal of Cuba for a full Committee with .a small 
Executive Committee was dropped. The Sub-Committee recommended and 
the Committee endorsed acceptance of a provision supple¬ 
mentary rule 33 implementing the Cuban proposal for attendance, without 
powei of voting, at the Genera] Committee of any Member State which had 
requested the inclusion of an item in the agenda. It further recommended 
Ih® addition of a provision prohibiting the General Committee from deciding 
any political question. Though this recommendation was opposed by the 
U.S.S.R. the U.S.A. and the U.K. on the ground that the vagueness of the 
term “political question’’ would encourage obstructionist tactics, and that it 
was already established that the functions of the General Committee were,con¬ 
fined to matters of procedure, it was accepted by the Committee by 32 votes 
to 14, India voting with the minority. A subsequent effort, by U.S.S.R. to 
have the matter reopened by an amendment prohibiting decisions on 
important political questions without reference to the Generaal Assembly” was 
discouraged and was not pursued. The Assembly in Plenary Session accepted 
"the Committee’s recommendation. 

(b) Ukraine proposal .—The Sub-Committee reported in favour of the 
Ukraine proposal for nominations and provided a draft of the neeessary rules 
for the purpose based on a draft put forward by Sir Hartley Shawcross. In 
the Committee an unexpected result emerged. Lebanon had unsuccessfully 
proposed in the Sub-Committee that instead of such provisions there should be 
-a simple addition to Rule 73 prohibiting nominations, the possibility of which 
rested on the absence from the rules of any such prohibition. Lebanon revived 
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this proposal iu the Committee. The Ukraine retorted by indicating its dis¬ 
satisfaction with the draft rules of the Bub-Committee for not extending the 
system of nominations to elections of States as well as elections of individuals. 

A vote was taken on the Lebanon proposal, without, perhaps any real expecta¬ 
tion that it would be carried. It was, however, carried by 22 votes to 21,, 

Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand and South Africa voting with the hve 

sponsoring powers in the minority. The General Assembly subsequently 
accepted the Committee’s decision on the matter, despite an effort by Mr. 
Manuilsky (Ukraine) to have the matter reopened by a reference back to the 
Committee. 

(c) Ecuador proposal .—On the Ecuadorian proposal the Sub-Committee had 

refused to commit itself to a recommendation of any sort. The Committee con¬ 
sidered the possibility of omitting from supplementary rule T, the two lines 
specifying by way of example two items—to which Ecuador wished a third, 
added—as matters suitable for International Conferences. Prom the technical 

point of view this would have been a satisfactory solution, and was proposed 

by the U.S.A. which had been responsible for the original wording. It was 
felt, however, that the original wording represented a' political decision, and 
that this Legal Committee should be chary of undoing it. The Committee 
declined to omit the words by a vote of 22 to 13, India voting in the minority 
with Canada, New Zealand and all the sponsoring powers except China. The' 
Ecuadorian proposal to insert mention of “the equitable adjustment of prices 
in the international market” in supplementary rule T, was then accepted. 

Subsequently, when the matter was brought before the General Assembly 
on 29th January, it was found that a further modification of rule T, which 
had not been authorised by the Committee, had, whether intentionally or in¬ 
advertently, been incorporated in the English text of the recommendation put 
forward by the President for vote. This unauthorised change substituting “in 
particular” for the less emphatic “including” was challenged by the Canadian 
delegate, Mr. Read. The President cited the -Trench text as authority for the 
altered wording. The Assembly accepted the. Committee’s proposal in this form. 

(d) Term of office of elected Members of Councils .—A subsequent proposal 
by Egypt for amendment of rule 78 and subsidiary rule S, in wnicli the term 
of office of members of the various Councils is defined, was referred by tne 
Committee to a Sub-Committee on 24th January, and proved a thorny question. 
Egypt contended, and it was in fact generally admitted that these rules, provid¬ 
ing as they do that members elected, in this January session of the Assembly 
would cease to hold office on the election in the subsequent session of members 
to succeed them and thereby reducing the term of office of tire first elected 
members to a period of 8 months if elected for one year and curtailing to a 
substantial extent the terms of those elected for the longer periods of two, 
three or four years—were in conflict with articles 23, 61 and 86 of the Charter. 
Egypt proposed to revise these rules to allow the full periods, expressed in the 
Charter in years, to all members elected in this January Session. The result 
would be that new members elected next September, if elections should then 
take place, would not enter on their office until four months or so after the 
date on which they were elected, and this lag would be perpetuated. A strict 
legalistic adherence to the Charter left no choice between this result and an 
amendment of the Charter. The Sub-Committee accepted the arguments of 
those whir advocated the sacrifice of legalistic nicety to grounds of practical 
convenience and rejected the Egyptian proposal in favour of maintaining Rule 
78, with a small change in Rule 77, specifying that elections were to be made 
at the regular annual session of the Assembly. The Sub-Committee felt that 
the Assembly itself rather than the Committee should tackle the problem of 
reconciling the abbreviated tenures of members elected in January 1946, with 
the requirements of the Charter. 
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Tlie Sub-Committee s report presented to the Committee on 5th February 
gave little neip to tlie Committee m solving the problem. The legalistic view 
was again strongly stressed, and Sir Hartley Shawcross’s piea ior a certain 
laxity in iavour of convenience got little support. 'The Committee accepted 
the Egyptian proposals by 26 votes to 16, and 'Z7 votes to 15, thereby annuihng 
supplementary Ituie S, which terminated tlie tenure of office of elected mem¬ 
bers on tne day of the subsequent election, and giving effect by a revised rule 
78 to the provisions of the Cnarter that gave any such member a term of office 
measured in complete years. 

When the matter came before the General Assembly on 10th February it 
had already been decided that tne September meeting would be a continuation 
of the first, i.e., January Session and not a new Session. The legality of a 
second election in this one Session was more than questionable, bir Hartley 
Shawcross accordingly proposed that there should be no elections in Septem¬ 
ber, and that the term of office of members elected hi January' 1946, stiould 
be extended until the elections in September 1947. Egypt, which had con¬ 
tested so hotly the reduction of the term of office from one year to eight months 
was apparently willing to abandon its legalistic objections if the term of office 
was to be thus extended by eight months. Mr. Fraser (New Zealand) sought 
to have the Committee proposal replaced by one making possible new, and as 
it were, special elections held in September 1946. Ultimately the General 
Assembly rejected by 22 votes to 21 that portion, of the Committee's recom¬ 
mendation establishing the new rule 78 proposed by Egypt, the effect being as 
the President explained that all members of Councils who had been elected in 
January for one year would actually have a term of office of twenty months. It 
was doubtful if this was the precise effect the General Assembly had aimed at 
producing. It ultimately referred the question of tenure of office in the 
circumstances which had arisen to the General Committee, which offered to 
the Assembly a proposition designed to obtain the decision of the Assembly on. 
the point at issue. The proposition was that the term of office of members 
elected in January 1946, should be twenty' months, New Zealand proposing an 
amendment thereto substituting ‘twelve’ for ‘twenty’. The New Zealand 
amendment was accepted, so that ultimately the effect produced was that 
aimed at hi the first instance by the Egyptian proposal. New elections are to- 
be held in September at what is now to be not a new Session but the second 
part of the first regular Session, and the Secretary General is instructed to 
report at the opening of the adjourned session which, if any, rules he considers 
necessary to give effect to the decision arrived at. 

II (a).— Privileges and Immunities 

The Committee first addressed itself to the question whether the Assembly 
should be advised to proceed to implement Article 105, (which deals with the 
privileges and immunities to be enjoyed by the Organisation and its members 
and officials in the territory of each member), of the Charter by proposing a 
general convention for adoption by the member states or should proceed by 
means of recommendations. The question had been left unsettled during the 
Preparatory Commission, but a convention had been drafted under the aegis 
of another committee to define the organisation’s relations with the host state, 
and the Legal Committee had sketched a draft general convention for submis¬ 
sion as a working paper. The Committee recommended the procedure of adopt¬ 
ing a general convention. In the meantime both the special convention applic¬ 
able to the host state and the general convention had been further revised by 
an interim committee of jurists, though it was recognised that the former could 
not yet be given a final form as it must be the subject of later agreement 
between the Organisation and the United States of America. 

The Committee submitted to the General Assembly and the General 
Assembly approved the text of a general convention for the purpose indicated. 
It had been discussed in detail by the Committee, where certain States includ- 
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mg the U.S.A., the U.S.S.B. and others made reservations on the subject of 
•exemption from taxation and exemption from military service, while the U K. 
delegate stressed the desirability of a uniform acceptance by all states of these 
as well as of ail other stipulations in the convention. Certain matters con¬ 
sidered unsuitable for inclusion in the convention, such as the preservation of 
accrued pension rights of officials taken into the service of the Organisation, 
and the operation of immunity privileges on liability incurred through motoring 
accidents were made the subject of recommendations for special resolutions to 
be passed by the Assembly. The privileges and immunities to be enjoyed by 
the International Court and the agents counsel and advocates of parties before 
the Court were dealt with by advising the Assembly to retain for the time 
being the arrangements in force in respect of the Permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice until the International Court itself should have time to make 
recommendations, and a recommendation concerning the specialised agencies 
counselled that the Secretary General should be instructed to open negotiations 
to have the existing instruments by which these are defined co-ordinated with 
the terms of the general convention, this letter being as a general rule regarded 
as a statement of a maximum within which the specialized agencies should 
enjoy such privileges and immunities as the appropriate fulfilment of these 
respective functions might require. 

(b) Convening of International Gfturt and salary of Judges. —In dealing 
with the International Court the Committee, basing its action on a memorandum 
submitted by the Secretariat readily agreed upon a recommendation to the 
General Assembly to authorise the Secretary General to take the necessary 
steps to convene the Court once the Judges had been elected; and: guided by 
its own sub-committee sitting jointly with a sub-committee of the Budgetary 
Committee, recommended that the salaries of the Judges should be kept at the 
1936-1939 level of the salaries enjoyed by judges of the old Permaneut Court 

e of International Justice, due allowance for the subsequent decrease in the 
purchasing power of the Dutch florin being made by a 20 per cent addition. It 
added a recommendation to the General Assembly to entrust the Secretary General 
with the task of working out a pension plan for the Judges, Registrar and 
Staff of the Court for later submission to the General Assembly. 

(c) Registration of Treaties and International Agreements. —The Committees 
work in connection with the Registration of Treaties and International Agree¬ 
ments would have been comparatively simple but for the obstinate determina¬ 
tion of Panama that Franco’s Spanish Government should in no wav be coun¬ 
tenanced. The Secretariat provided a draft of a recommendation to be put 
forward by the Committee which included a reference to the action already 
taken during the sitting of the Preparatory Commission to invite Member 
States to submit treaties and agreements for provisional acceptance with a 
view to registration and went on to propose the extension to non-member states 
of an invitation to furnish their treaties and agreements for filing and publica¬ 
tion, including, at least for the purpose of publication, treaties and agreements 
made before the Charter came into force which had not been included in the 
League of Nations series. The refusal of Panama to accept the draft unless 
it included words indicating that Franco’s Government would not be so invited 
necessitated a complicated redraft on which a prolonged debate developed. 
The Lkraine sought to have the epithet ‘Peace-loving’ introduced to qualify 
the non-member states entitled to an invitation: Panama opposed this word 
and favoured some such formula as ‘governments set up with the support of 
an aggressor Power’. India attempted to suggest a. formula avoiding both 
phrases by a reference back to the principle embodied in the preamble of the 
resolution. The suggestion of Sir Hartley Shawcross that instead of being em¬ 
powered to invite non-member states to submit their engagements the Secretary 
General should be merely empowered to receive them was accepted un¬ 
animously as a reasonable solution of the problem. This solution was com¬ 
pletely successful, for the Assembly adopted the report without any further 
discussion 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Permanent Headquarters Committee. 

The Preparatory Commission had set up an Interim Committee to visit the 
C.S.A. and select for approval six sites on the East Coast which would be 
suitable for the permanent headquarters according to the criteria laid down by 
the Commission and also to propose a provisional headquarters for the United 
Nations Organisation. The Committee toured in the U.S.A. and after pro¬ 
longed and detailed investigation recommended— 

(i) that the permanent headquarters should be located near the New York 
City in the North-Stamford—Greenwich district; 

(ii) that the provisional headquarters should be the New York City. 

The report gave complete information regarding the site, the facilities available 
■etc. 

Opposition to the recommendations was led by the delegate for Australia. 
He said that— 

(i) the Interim Committee had reported on two sites and recommended one, 
though it had been asked to report on six areas; 

(ii) no examination had been made of all the sites on the basis of the criteria 
set up and data available; and 

(iii) the site chosen was not the best possible because of its climate and 
the high cost of acquisition. The prevalence of power-politics in New York and 
the fact that being in a zone’ so near a huge city, the seat of U.N.O. could not 
develop a distinctive life of its own were also strong objections. 

The Arab countries joined in the opposition; they had in mind the influence 
of Jewish organisations in New York on the Palestine issue. The United 
Kingdom. China and the U.S.S.R. supported the recommendations of the 
group. The Delegate for France was not in favour of an immediate decision 
being taken. He thought the question needed further study. The objection 
to the site was its high cost and the protests received from interests affected. 
He doubted whether New York and its environs provided the right sort of 
-atmosphere for the headquarters. The question should be studied further by 
the Secretary General with the help of an ad hoc Committee. 

France submitted its recommendation in the form of an amendment. This 
suggested the postponement of a decision on the choice of the permanent seat 
to enable the Interim Committee to undertake further investigations, examin¬ 
ing other sites offered. It also instructed the Secretary General to arrange for 
the provisional seat of the organisation in consultation with the General 
Assembly and if need be with the Governments of the United Nations, before 
be signed any agreements with the American authorities. Canada spoke 
strongly in favour of the Interim Committee’s recommendation. 

The Netherlands Delegate proposed that the question of the permanent 
headquarters should be decided first. He submitted a resolution that the 
Interim Committee’s report should be accepted subject to the following reserva- 
t ions: — 

(a) That the Planning Commission (proposed by the Preparatory Commis¬ 
sion) should proceed to the area and carry out investigations and make pro¬ 
posals as regards the exact location within the area specified. 

(b) That the Planning Commission should draw up plans on the assumption 
that the United Nations would acquire— 

(i) 2 square miles. 

(ii) 5 square miles. 

(iii) 10 square miles. 

(iv) 20 square miles. 



(v) 40 square miles, 

with details o£ cost of acquiring the land and buildings within the area. 

(e) That the Planning Commission should ascertain what measures the 
federal, state and county authorities were prepared to take in order to control 
development in the area adjacent to the zone. 

(d) That, on the basis of the information thus provided, the next meeting 
of the General Assembly should make a final decision as to (i) the exact area 
acquired and (ii) the exact location. 

The Delegates of New Zealand and India (Sir Ramaswami xVtudaliar) sup¬ 
ported! this as also the Rapporteur of the Committee (Mr. Gavrilovic of 
Yugoslavia). 

The Trench amendment was put to the vote. 19 voted for it and 19 against 
it and 3 abstained. The Chairman declared that as the amendment had not 
received a majority of the votes it had not been carried. The French Delegate 
contested this He said that under rule 76, if a vote was equally divided on 
matters other than elections, a second vote should be taken at the next meet¬ 
ing. The Chairman said that Rule 76 was not applicable to committees (under 
Rule 98) and the French Delegate was entitled to refer the point to the General 
Committee. The meeting was adjourned at this stage. 

At the next meeting, the Chairman read a letter from Mr. Spaak the Presi¬ 
dent of the General Assembly agreeing with his ruling of the previous day. The 
French Delegate protested; it had been agreed that a ruling should be obtained 
from the General Committee and not from the President of the General 
Assembly. The Australian Delegate pointed out that under Rule 59, an appeal 
against the ruling of the Chairman lay to the Committee. The Committee by 
a vote endorsed the Chairman’s i-uling. 

At this stage the Canadian Delegate proposed a slight amendment to the 
Netherlands resolution. The Delegate for Poland also suggested an amendment 
expressly stipulating that there should be no financial commitment till the 
General Assembly had given final approval. These amendments were accepted 
by the Netherlands Delegate. The amended resolution was supported by the 
Delegates for India (Sir V. T. Krishnamachari) and the Soviet Union and 
opposed by the Phillippines, Iraq and Saudi Arabia Delegations. In the further 
discussions the Delegates of the United Kingdom, China, Norway, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Brazil supported the amended resolution and Denmark opposed. 
The discussion was closed at this stage. 

The Netherlands resolution as amended was put to the vote and carried 22 
voting for and 17 against, four abstaining. This decided the site of the per¬ 
manent headquarters. 

When the Committee met again, the Chairman communicated to it a letter 
from the Secretary General dated 9th February in which he said he was “some¬ 
what disturbed by suggestions made or implied by some delegations that the 
responsibility for choosing either the general location of the permanent head¬ 
quarters or even that of the interim headquarters should rest with him. These 
ware matters on which he felt he must be assured of the full authorisation of 
the General Assembly . . . .”. Further, he could not recruit a Secretariat 
unless he could give those whom he approached some indication of where they 
would live and work. “He, therefore, earnestly hoped that the Committee 
would as soon as possible make a recommendation to the General Assembly.” 

At this stage, the U.S.A. Delegate stated: “that his Government would 
continue to be neutral on this question but would do everything in its power 
to co-operate whichever site was chosen. It believed that the method adopted 
for investigating the sites and dealing with the financial problems was a sound 
one.” 

The question of the interim site was then taken up. The Australian Dele¬ 
gate opposed New York and recommended San Francisco as this latter place 
offered much better facilities. China supported this. The Iraq Delegate sug- 
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gested AtlauUc City but preferred San Francisco to New York. The U.K. 
Delegate supported the Interim Committee’s report as also the delegate for 
New Zealand. The Secretary explained that negotiations in regard to facilities 
needed in New York City were being followed up by Mr. Howard ii. Huston, 
Adviser on Interim facilities and that the Governor of New York and the Mayor 
had both promised their full co-operation. After other Delegates had spoken, 
the Australian Delegate’s proposal in favour of Han Francisco w'as voted on. 
19 were for, 20 against and 3 abstained. The Interim Committee's lecora- 
meiidation in favour of New York was then put to the vote and carried 29 
voting in favour and 13 against with one abstention. The Delegates lor 
Australia and France suggested that as the decision of the majority was ia 
favour of New York all countries should agree to this unanimously. This was 
carried and the vote was made unanimous. 

The Preparatory Commission had suggested a “Planning Commission'' of 
experts to work out the detailed proposals for the permanent and temporary 
headquarters. The Committee agreed with the Delegate for Canada that a 
committee of experts alone was not a suitable body fcr making recommenda¬ 
tions in regard to the choice of the exact area for the location of the head¬ 
quarters and the other issues connected wiih the subject and made the follow¬ 
ing recommendations to the General Assembly: — 

(i) The Planning Commission should be replaced by a ‘‘Headquarters < <>m- 
mission” on which Governments should be represented, for carrying out ibe 
tasks entrusted to it in the resolution summarised in paragraph 5 above. 

(ii) The countries on the “Headquarters Commission” should be Australia, 
Uruguay, China, France, Iraq, Netherlands, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., 
Yugoslavia. 

(iii) The Commission may be assisted by experts including planning 
engineers, lawyers, real estate experts, financial advisers and other appropriate 
experts designated by the Government of the U.S.A. at the request of the 
Secretary General. 

(iv) The Secretary General may consult the Headquarters Commission or 
the experts assisting it on questions relating to the establishment of the 
Interim headquarters in New Y'ork City. 

Authorisatio i was als) given for incurring the expenditure involved. The 
Headquarters Commission was instructed to submit its report on all points 
referred to it to the Ge* eral Assembly at the Second Part of its First Session. 

The resolution of the Committee embodying all those recommendations was 
accepted by the General Assembly on the 14th February. 

CHAPTER VIII 

The Economic and Social Council 

The first meeting of the Economic and Social Council was held at Church 
House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, on Wednesday the 23rd January 1946 at 
5 p.m. with Mr. Gladwyn Jebb, the Executive Secretary, as the temporary 
Chairman. The following is the list of Member States (and their Delegates) 
which form the Economic and Social Council: — 

Belgium ....... Mr. F. Dehousse 

Canada ....... Mr. Paul Martin 

Chile ....... Mr. G. Vergara 

China.Mr. P. C. Chang 

Colombia ....... Mr. Lleraa Restrepo 

Cuba ....... Mr. Ramiro Guerra 

CEeohoelovakia ...... Mr. Jan Maaaryk 
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France ....... Mr. Paul-Bonoour 

Greece ... ... Mr. Varvjiressps 

India ....... * Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 

Lebanon . ... Yussef Bey Salem 

Norway ..... Mr. Finn Moo 

Poru ....... Dr. Area Parro 

Soviet Union Mr. Vasily A. Sergeev 

Ukrainian S. S. It. Mr. Vas'ly A. Tarasenko 

United Ki ngdom . Mr. Noel Baker 

l"n ted States of America . . . • Mr. J. Wiqar.t 

Yugoslavia . . ... Dr. Andr ja Stampar 

* Alternate Delegates : . . . Mr. M. Ikramullah, C.I.F.. I.C.S. 

Mr. M. K. Vellod , C.I.K., I.C.S. 

The proceedings began with Mr. Gladwyn Jebb explaining that as the 
Secretary-General had not yet been appointed he had been asked by the 
General Assembly to preside over this meeting until the election of the 
President. He then called upon Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar as the Chairman of 
Committee 3 of the Preparatory Commission to present to the Economic and 
Social Council Chapter III oi the Report of the Commission. After it had been 
done the Chairman asked the Council to consider and adopt section III of 
Chapter III of the Report which dealt with the provisional rules and procedure. 
They were adopted without discussion and the Chairman then asked for the 
nomination for the purpose ot electing the President. Thereupon Mr. Restrepo 
proposed the name ol Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar. In doing so he stated that 
the would-be President had exceptional qualifications, viz., “the necessary 
prestige in economic and social circles; a very clear understanding of the various 
very complicated matters which will be dealt with by the Council; the capacity 
to concentrate all his attention on these problems, etc.” Mr. Paul Martin 
(Canada) seconded the nomination and paid a tribute to the work done by 
Sir Ramaswami Muoaliar ns the Chairman of the Committee at San Francisco 
and again as the Chairman of the Committee of the Preparatory Commission. 
As there were no other nominations Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar was elected 
President by acclamation. 

After Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar had taken the chair, he asked for the 
nomination for the two Vice-Presidents. Mr. Chang (China) proposed the name 
of Dr. Stampar (Yugoslavia) as the first Vice-President. His nomination was 
supported by Mr. Winunt (U. S. A.), Mr. Masaryk (Czechoslovakia), Mr. Al- 
phand (France) and Mr. Varvaressos (Greece). For the second Vice-President, 
Mr. Sergeev (Soviet Union) proposed the name of Mr. Restrepo (Colombia). 
The nomination was supported by Mr. Bianchi (Chile), Mr. Parro (Peru) and 
Mr. Dehousse (Belgium). As there were no other nominations Dr. Stampar 
and Mr. Restrepo were both elected as Vice-Presidents by acclamation. 

Altogether the Economic and Social Council held 13 meetings, the last of 
which was held on the 18th of February 1946. A great deal of its work, how¬ 
ever, was done in the Committees and the Council was practically in continuous 
session daily for one month. 

The Council was mainly concerned with carrying out the recommendations 
of the Preparatory Commission which were approved by the General Assembly. 
The scope of the Council’s functions was very large and it therefore confined 
itself at this stage to the more urgent problems which faced it. It also 
decided to indicate the directions in which its future work would lie and for 
this purpose set up certam Commissions for the preliminary survey of such 
work. The Council hopes tv discharge its functions through various inter¬ 
governmental organisations which are already in existence or which may be 
brought into existence hereafter and through sub-commissions of experts which 
may be constituted by the Council. 
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Ihe Council has decided to set up immediately a Commission on Human 
Rights whose task will be to submit proposals for an International Bill of 
Jiights, draft conventions on civil liberties, and particularly on the status of 
women and make recommendations regarding the protection of minorities and 
the prevention of discrimination on grounds of race, sex, language or religion. 
It has decided also to establish a Sub Commission to deal with the status of 
women in all aspects political, legal, economic and social—so as to remove 
discrimination based on sex. 

Initially the Commission shall consist of a nucleus of 9 members appointed 
in their individual capacity for a term of office expiring on the 31st March 
1947. They are eligible for re-appointment. Mr. K. C. Neogy, M.L.A. is to 
be the representative of India on this Commission. Similarly, Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta will be the Indian Member of the Sub Commission on the Status of 
Women. She has also been selected in her individual capacity for a term of 
office expiring on the 31st March 1947 and is eligible for re-appointment. 

The Council is charged with the responsibility of promoting higher standards 
of living and full employment and it has established an Economic and Employ¬ 
ment Commission which v/ill advise the Council on all economic questions of 
a general character and on economic problems requiring immediate attention 
from time to time. In particular problems relating to the economic reconstruc¬ 
tion of devastated areas and other urgent economic problems arising from war 
will be studied by this Commission and recommendations made to the Council. 
It is expected that this Commission through its sub commissions will relieve 
the immediate situation and plan a long term economic progress leading to full 
employment and will prevent economic instability. The Economic and Employ¬ 
ment Commission has accordingly set up three Sub Commissions as follows: — 

(a) A Sub Commission on Employment to study national and international 
methods of promoting full employment and related problems; 

(b) A Sub Commission on Balance of Payments to study and advise the 
Commission on balance of payments problems, especially in so far as they 
require solution by concerted action by Government or by more than one 
specialised agency; 

(c) A Sub Commission on Economic Development to advise the Commission 
on the long term development of production and consumption throughout ihe 
world, in particular, on the methods of increasing production, productivity and 
levels of consumption in the less developed regions of the world and the effects 
of industrialisation and technological changes of world economic conditions. 

The Commission has been authorized to make recommendations to the 
Council concerning any other Sub Commission which it consider should be 
established. 

Like other Commissions set up by the Economic and Social Council this 
Commission would initially consist of a nucleus of 9 members. Unfortunately 
India has not been successful in securing a seat on the nucleus. 

A Temporary Social Commission has been established to make a review of 
and report to the Council on the existing international organisations in th“ 
social field and to suggest what permanent machinery should be established to 
deal with the various social problems. This Temporary Commission will also 
report urgently to the Council the activities on the social field carried on bv 
the League of Nations, which ought to be assumed by the Council. The 
Commission will also immediately assume, pending the establishment of more 
permanent machinery, the work of the League of Nations on social questions 
like traffic in women and children and child welfare. The main idea of the 
establishment of the Temporary Social Commission is to prevent a hiatus 
arising when the activities of the League of Nations are wound up and before 
the Economic Council can be fully seized of all existing activities in the social 
field. India has hot been lucky to secure a seat on the nucleus of 9 members 
appointed initially to form the Commission. 
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The Council has also established a Commission on Narcotic Drugs so as to 
avoid in the first place a break in the activities of the various Narcotic Com¬ 
missions and in the application of conventions regarding narcotics. The Com¬ 
mission will also advise what permanent machinery should be established for 
performing all these functions. One of the consequences of the war is that 
the machinery to keep a tight control on traffic in opium and other narcotics 
has not been functioning in several areas. The urgency of this problem Was 
recognised at San Francisco and the Council has rightly given a high priority 
to a consideration of this social problem. India is a member of this Commission. 

One of the most urgent problems which the Preparatory Commission re¬ 
commended for the consideration of the Council was the problem of refugees 
and displaced persons. Before the war the problem was serious enough though 
it was of a comparatively limited character. During the war it has assumed 
tremendous proportions with the result that neither the agency then devised 
nor the finances proposed are adequate to deal with it to-day. In considering 
this problem certain political aspects came to the surface and these aspects were 
dealt with by the General Assembly. The Economic Council has now decided 
to establish a Committee to deal with refugees and displaced persons taking 
into consideration the principles which have been laid down by the Assembly 
for its guidance. The Committee will consult the present Director of Inter¬ 
governmental Committee on Refugees and the Director-General of UNRRA and 
through such sub committees as it may establish it shall survey the whole 
problem, examine witnesses, consult organisations of refugees, make field trips 
to refugee camps for further investigations and submit proposals to the 
September session of the Economic and Social Council with such interim 
reports as it may be able to supply earlier. The Committee is asked to meet 
in London before the 1st April and the final report of the Committee will oe 
circulated to the Members of the United Nations by the Secretary General in 
such good time as will enable the General Assembly to discuss it at the Second 
Part of its First Session. Tt is expected that the Economic and Social Council 
will deal with the report finally at the September session. 

Another urgent question which formed the subject of consideration by the 
Council was the convening of an International Conference on Trade and 
Employment. The United States, after consultations with various individual 
Governments on the policy to be adopted and measures to be taken so as to 
develop fuller and freer trade between countries and establish a multilateral 
system, have made certain detailed proposals. It was at one time suggested 
that the United States may convene a conference on Trade and Commerce 
matters. The early establishment of the United Nations Organisation has 
obviously pointed to the advisability of convening such conferences by and 
under the auspices of the Economic and Social Council. The Council has 
therefore decided that the International Conference should be convened in the 
latter part of 1946. It is, however, necessary to have a proper agenda and 
documentation and perhaps a draft convention which will be adopted by all 
the Members attending the Conference so that the Conference may not merely 
result in the passing of pious resolutions but will commit Members to definite 
course of action. It is also possible that an Inter-governmental agency may 
be established for the purpose of more specifically dealing with the problems 
of international trade and commerce. The Council has therefore decided to 
constitute immediately a Preparatory Committee consisting of representatives 
of 20 Governments including India, whose duty it will be to prepare a draft 
agenda and documentation including a draft convention for the consideration of 
the Conference. The Preparatory Committee is expected to submit its report 
to the Member States and to the Council in time for the Council’s recommenda¬ 
tions bn the agenda to be transmitted for the consideration of the International 
Conference. 

The problems of transport and communications, both of a temporary and 
of a more permanent nature, have demanded the urgent attention of the' 
Council. The temporary problems are obvious in a world where communica¬ 
tions, internal and international, have been so badly shattered. On the 
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continent of Europe itself, travelling across distances, which are not even as 
much as the distances from one coast to the other in the U. S. A., the 
traveller came up against several hardships. Freight trains were under even 
greater handicaps. There were 19 different railway organisations in Europe 
before the war and the average maximum speed of a freight train on inter¬ 
national freight train was 12 miles an hour and often, as low as 5 to 6 mjles 
an hour. It is considered that the present opportunity should be ay ailed, of 
to put this on a satisfactory basis. Biff the, more permanent aspect of transport 
requires equally urgent attention. There have been a great many .International 
Conferences on Aviation, Postal CompaqqicfitiQqp,, Radio Activities, and on a 
number of other matters connected with corqmunjeations of ope kiqd or 
another. A review of all international organisations in the transport aqd 
eommu locations field is urgently called for. The co-ordination or even merger 
of exis.ting Inter-gqverimiental agencies seems to be highly desirable, A. survey 
of .problems not dealt with by any of the numerous existing, organisations, has 
to be undertaken. The Communications and Transit Organisation of the tp^gue 
of Nations will shortly be wound up and the disposition and possible allocation 
of its functions is urgently called for. 

The Council has • accordingly set-up . a Temporary. Transport and Comjnunica-. 
tions Commission, whose function will be to make a general review of. the 
international organisation in the Transport and communication field,, and, to 
make its recommendations in all its aspects referred to in the previous para¬ 
graph and to make its recommendations to the Council at an early date. The 
Commission shall initially consist of a nucleus of 9 members appointed in their 
individual capacity. Sir (iurunath Bewoor is to be the representative of India 
on this nuclear Commission. 

Disease is an inevitable corollary of war and the end of a long war such as 
the last will iuevitubly be followed especially in the depleted state of health 
of people of most countries by diseases of various kinds. Moreover the activi¬ 
ties in the international field of public health which were being carried out by 
the League of Nations before the war have all come to an abrupt end. It is 
therefore desirable to immediately . take up the broken threads, to repair the 
damage us urgently as possible before it is too late, to survey the machinery 
that is required for the establishment of these principles and policies and thqir 
adoption, by Member States which will prevent the spread of disease to, a world¬ 
wide scale. The Council has decided to call an International Conference on. 
Health not later than June 20th. Meanwhile it has established a Technical 
Preparatory Committee of experts in Health who will prepare the agenda und 
submit proposals for the consideration of the United Nations and the Council 
and later of the proposed International Health Conference. The 
Technical Preparatory Committee of Experts in preventive medicine will 
meet in Paris not later than the 15th March and submjt its report by the first 
of May. The Secretary General is instructed to convene the International 
Conference before the 20th June. India is represented on the Technical 
Preparatory' Committee by Major C. Mani with Dr. C. L. Katial as alternate. 

It will be seen that most of the activities of the Council have been, of an 
organisational character and indeed this was inevitable at the first session of 
the Council but the very organisation that has been constituted is an indication 
of the volume of work which awaits the Council and of the important and 
difficult problems which the Council is to tackle. The Council has been, asked, 
under the Charter to bring into relationship Inter-governmental organisations 
-having wide international responsibilities. The Council by its resolution lias 
decided to initiate negotiations with the following inter-governmental organisa¬ 
tions for bringing them into relationship with the United Nations: — 

the Food und Agriculture Organisation 

the International Labour Organisation 

the International Monetary Fund 

the International Bank for Reconstruction and Investment. 
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the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
and has established a Sub Committee of the Council to carry on negotiations 
with each of these organisations in the light of the observations that have been 
made by the Council on the obligatory and optional clauses which should be. 
included in such agreements. . * 

The 1 Council is also expected to make suitable arrangements for consultation 
with non-governmental organisations which are concerned with matters within 
the competence of the Council. The General Assembly after a protracted dis¬ 
cussion had decided to recommend to the Council that arrangements might be 
made for consultation with such non-governmental agencies and 'in particular 
with the World Trade Union Federation, with the International Co-operative 
Alliance and with the American Federation of Labour. The Council decided 
in the course of a resolution to appoint a Sub Committee, which would report 
on the arrangements necessary for consultations with non-governmental organi¬ 
sations, international, regional and national and in particular with the specific 
organisations mentioned in the recommendation of the General Assembly. 
These Sub Committees of the Council will be meeting during the interval 
between the two sessions of the Council. As the President of the Council will 
himself preside over these Sub Committees -India will be indirectly represented 
on them. 

The Council at an invitation from the International Mon eta, y Fund to send 
an observer for the inaugural meeting of that Fund on the 8th March decided 
to request its President to attend the conference as an observer. 

Finally the Council decided to have its next session on the 25tli May at tin 
Headquarters of the United Nations. 


CHAPTER IX 
Conclusion 

The First Part of the First Session of the General Assembly of the United' 
Nations saw the fructification of the hopes and the desires of the common 
humanity to have an institution which would enable mankind to settle its 
differences by means other than war and yet those of us who were fortunate 
enough to attend the historic session had to remind ourselves frequently that 
we were witnessing a historic occasion. This was perhaps due to the fact that 
from the beginning the Delegates took up a matter of fact attitude and were 
deeply conscious of the limitations of the situation, It was -apparent that the 
Great Powers while anxious to have the Organisation were not as yet entirely 
free from the feelings of distrust of each other. It was not until after the session 
of the Security Council, which brought to the surface the hidden rivalries and 
jealousies more forcibly than anything else in recent international politics, that 
the sceptics realised that the architects of the United Nations had raised a 
structure which was capable of withstanding a storm even before the scafioid- 
ings had been taken down. He would be u bold man who would forecast with 
exactitude what the future has in store for the new Organisation; but this much 
is certain, the world is tired of international rivalries and power politics and 
it sees in the new organisation its only hope for the future. Intellectually it 
is conscious of the numerous defects from which the Organisation is suffering, 
but it also realises that there is no alternative to it. 

Thanks largely to the competent leadership of the Indian Delegation, India 
is gradually building for herself within the comity of nations a position of con¬ 
siderable influence and importance. The facts that she did not get on to the 
Security Council and also failed to secure a seat on the International Court 
of Justice do not in the least detract from that position. These failures if they 
can be so described, were more than made up by the unanimous election of 
the Leader of the Indian Delegation as President of the Economic and Social 
Council which is, in the opinion of many, the most important organ of the 
U. N. 0. India was also successful in securing Representation on most of the 
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lommissions sot up by the Economic and Social Council and is expected to 
^ay her full part in the constructive work which the Economic and Social 
.',’ouncil is going to undertake. 

At this stage it will not be out of place to mention briefly the factors which 
influenced, and will continue to influence, elections in the U.N.O. In this 
connection l cannot do better than to quote the following observations recorded 
by Sir V. T. Krishnamachari in another connection: — 

“Three factors affect the elections: 

Firstly, voting tends to go in groups. The Latin Americans have twenty 
votes which primarily are guided by the interests of that Continent and the 
U. S. A. while moderating extreme demands, supports those countries. They 
thus obtained two seats out of six in the Security Council; four in the Economic 
und Sociai Council and four of the Judges, Another strong group centres round 
the V. S. S. R. Five states—Ukraine, White Russia, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Poland—always vote with the U.S.S.R. The Arab states often vote 
together, but not invariabLy. 

“Secondly, the Big Powers confer among themselves and if they agree on 
any matter, or candidate, can and do carry the other members with them. 

Thirdly, those who work in conferences as delegates or advisers have an 
advantage over candidates who are.not personally known. This was 6een in the 
elections for the International Court. Countries which send strong delegations 
and do not change them have good chances at elections. I shalL not attempt 
tfo elaborate these points further in their application for India.” 

M. IKRAMULLAH. 

Advixn/Serri lary. 

New Delhi, 

The 8th May 1940 . 
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appendix a- 


Resolution adopted hi / the General Assembly regarding the Extradition nml Punishment t 

War Criminals 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Taking note of the Moscow Declaration ot' l Novembef 1945 l>y President Roosevelt 
Marshal ‘Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill concerning enemy atrocities in the course o 
Hie war, and 'bf the declaration by certain allied governments of 15 January ana 
18 December 1943 concerning the same matter; and 

Taking note of the laws and usages of warfare established by the Fourth Hagu 
Convention of 1907; and 

Taking note of the definition of war crimes and crimes against peace and agains 
humanity contained in the''Charter of the International Military Tribunal, dated 8 Angus 
1945; and 

Believing that certain war criminals continue to evade justice in the territories o 
certain states, 

RECOMMENDS 

That Members of the United Nations forthwith take all the necessary measures to caus* 
the arrest of those war criminals who have been responsible for or have taken a consenting 
part in the above crimes, and to cause them to be sent back to the countries in which 
their abominable deeds were done, in order that they may be judged and punished, accord¬ 
ing to the laws of those countries; and 
CALLS UPON 

The governments of Status which are not Members of the United Nations also to take 
all necessary measures for the apprehension of such criminals in their respective territories 

with a view to their immediate removal to the countries in which the crimes were committed 

for the purpose of trial and punishment according to the laws of those countries. 

APPENDIX IT 

Resolution adopted by the. General Assembly regarding the representation of non govern¬ 
mental bodies on the Economic and Social Council. 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY RECOMMENDS 

(a) That the Economic and Social Council should as soon as possible adopt suitable 

arrangements enabling the World Fed'eration of Trade Unions and the International Co¬ 
operative Alliance as well as other international non-governmental organizations whose 
experience the Economic and Social Council will find necessary to use, to collaborate for 
purposes of consultation with the Economic and Social Council. 

(b) That the Economic and Social Council should likewise adopt as soon as possibl 

suitable arrangements enabling the American Federation of Labour as well as other nation 
and regional non-governmental organizations whose experience the Economic and Soci: 
Council will find necessary to use, to collaborate for purposes of consultation with th 
Economic and Social Council. 


APPENDIX ‘C’ 

Resolution adopted by the General Assembly regarding refugees 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

Recognizing that the problem of refugees and displaced persons of all categories is one . 
immediate urgency and recognizing the necessity, of clearly distinguishing between genun 
refugees and displaced persons, on the one hand, and the war criminals, quislings, a 
traitors referred to in paragraph (d) below, on the other : 

(a) DECIDES to refer this problem to the Economic and Social Council for thoroui 
examination in all its aspects under item 10 of the Agenda for the First Session of t 

‘ Council and for report to the Second Part of the. First Session of the General Assembly : 

(b) RECOMMENDS to the Economic and Social Council that it establish a specu. 
committee for the purpose of carrying out promptly the examination and preparation of tie 
-eport referred to in paragraph (a); and 

tc) RECOMMENDS to the Economic and Social Council that it take into consideratior 
in this matter the following principles : 

(i:i this problem is international in scope and nature; 

(ii) no refugees or displaced persons who have finally and definitely, in complete 
freedom, and after receiving full knowledge of the facts including adequab 
information from the governments of their countries of origin, expressed valit 
objections to returning to their countries of origin and who do not conic vvithir 
the provisions of paragraph (d) below, shall he compelled to return to thei> 
country of origin. The future of such refugees or displaced persons shal 

become the concern of whatever international body may be recognized oi 
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established a» a ie>ult of the report referred to in paragraphs (a) and (b) above, 
except in cases where the government of the country where they are established 
has made an arrangement with this body to assume the complete cost of their 
maintenance and the responsibility for their protection; . 

(iii) the main task concerning .displaced persons is to encourage and assist in ever, 

way possible their early return to their countries of origin. Such assistance 

may tike the form of promoting the conclusion of "bilateral anay»ges»*Bt» 'for 
mutual assistance in the repatriation of Such persons, having regard to the 
principles ; laid down in paragraph (c) (ii) above. 

Id) CON SI Dt&ftS that no action taken as a result of this resolution shall be of such a 
character as to interfere in any way with the surrender and. punishment of war criminals, 
quislings, and traitors, in conformity with present or future international arrangements or 
agreements; 

(e) CONSIDERS that Germans being transferred to' Germany from other States or 
who fled to other States from Allied Troops, do not fall under the action of this declaration 

in so far as their situation may be decided by allied forces of occupation in Germany, in 

agreement with the Governments of the respective counivies. 


appendix -d* 


I!!■ solution ntloptnl l‘!t tin- (Jemnil Awmhhj, regarding the „nn-*e/f-gorei „,mj penjYes. 

The United Nations, meeting in its First General Assembly, is keenly aware of the 
problems und political aspirations of the peoples who have not yet attained a full measure 
of self-government and who are not directly represented here. 

Chapters XI, XU and XIII of the Charter recognize the problems of the non-self- 
governing peoples as of vital concern to the peace and general welfare of the world 
community. 

By Chapter XI, all the Members of the United Nations which have or assume respon- 
sibijities for the administration of territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government recognize the principle that the interests of the inhabitant* of 
these territories are paramount. They accept, as a sacred trust, the obligation to promote 
to the utmost the well-being of the inhabitants of these territories. To that end they adoept 
certain specific obligations, including the obligation to develop self-government and to 
assist the inhabitants in the progressive development of their free political institutions. 

By Chapters XII and XIII, the Charter provides for the establishment of an inter- 
.nations! trusteeship system, the basic objectives of which are. among others, to promote 
the political, economic, social and educational advancement of the inhabitants of trust 
territories, and to promote their progressive development towards self-government or 
independence. 

The General Assembly regrets that the Trusteeship Council cannot be brought into being 
at thU First Part of the First Session, not 1'eoause of any lack of desire to do so but 
because, before the Trusteeship Council can be established, trusteeship agreements must 
be concluded. 


The General Assembly holds the view that any delay in putting into effect the system 
of international trusteeship'prevents the implementation of the principles of the trusteeship 
system, as declared iu the Charter, and deprives the populations of such territories as may 
be brought under the trusteeship system of the opportunity of enjoying the advantages 
arising from the implementation of these principles. 

With a view to expediting the conclusion of these agreements and the establishment 
of the Trusteeship Council, the Preparatory Commission recommended that the General 
Assembly should call on those Members of the 1 nited Nations which are now administering 
territories held under mandate to undertake practical steps, in concert with the other 
States directly concerned, for the implementation of Article 79 of the Charter. 

Without waiting for the recommendation of the Preparatory Commission to be consideted 
by Mm General Assembly, the Members of the United Nations administering territories 
held under mandate took the initiative in making declarations in regard to these territories 
THEREFORE 


WITH RESPECT TO CHAPTER XI OK THE CHARTER 
ASSEMBLY 


THE GENERAL 


(1) Draws attention to the fact that the obligations uccepted under Chapter XI of tire 
C harter by all Members of the United Nations are in no way contingent upon the conclu 
sion of trusteeship agreements or upon the bringing into being of the Trusteeship Council 
and arc, therefore, already in full force. 

(2. Requests th. Secretary-General to include in his annual report on the work of the 
1 irganizntion, as provided for in Article 98 of the Charter, a statement .summarizing surh 
inhumation as may have been transmitted io him bv Members of the United Notions 
under Article 73 'ej of the Charter relating to economic, social anil educational conditions 
m the territories for which they are responsible other 'ban those to which Chapters XT1 
drill Till apple 
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WITH RESPECT TO CHAPTERS XII AND XIII OF THE CHARTER. TRK 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

(3) Welcomes the declarations, made by certain States administering territories now 
held under mandate, of an intention to negotiate trusteeship agreements in respect of 
some of those territories, and in respect of Trans-Jordan to establish its independence. 

(4) Invites the States administering territories now held under mandate to undertake 
practical steps, in concert with the other States directly concerned, for the implementation 
of Art'icle 79 of the Charter ■ (which provides for the conclusion of agreements on the terms 
of trusteeship for each territory to be placed under the trusteeship system), in order to 
submit these agreements for approval, preferably not later than during the Second Part of 
the First Session of the General Assembly. 

IN CONCLUSION, THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

(5) Expects that the realization of the objectives of Chapters XI, XII and XIII will 

make possible the attainment of the political, economic. 3ocia! and educational aspirations 
of non-self-governing peoples. 1 


APPENDIX ‘E’ 


Provisional Seal' oj Advancrs to Working Capital Fund. 



Proposed 

Soale 

Adjusted 

Amount 

of 

advances 
U. S. 
Dollars 

Argentina .......... 

2-983 

745,760 

Australia. W if 

2-875 

718,750 

Belgium . 

1-32# 

332,250 

Bolivia. 

0-256 

64,000 

Brazil .•••••••••• 

2-983 

745,750 

Byelorussian S. S. R. ....... 

0-738 

184,500 

Canada 

4-362 

1,090,500 

Chile ........... 

0-994 

248,500 

China 

6-400 

1,600,000 

Colombia ....... ... 

0-610 

152,500 

Costa Rica • • • •. 

0 049 

12,250 

Cuba . • 

0-610 

162,500 

Czechoslovakia. 

1-443 

361,750 

Denmark. 

0-640 

160,000 

Dominican Republic . . . . . 

0-049 

12,260 

Ecuado* 

0 049 

12,260 

Egypt • . 

1-497 

374,260 

El Salvador. 

0-049 

12,260 

Ethiopia .......... 

0-256 

64,000 

France 

5-602 

1,400,000 

Greece ■•••••••■•• 

8-394 

98,500 
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Proposed 

Scale 

Adjusted 

Amount 

of 

advances 

U. S. 
Dollars 

Guatemala 






, 



0 - 049 

12,250 

Haiti 









0 049 

12,260 

Honduras 






♦ 



0 049 

12,250 

ludia 





• . 

• 



4 391 

1,097,750 

Iran 









0-610 

152,500 

Iraq 






• 



0-384 

96,000 

Lebanon 






• 



0 048 

12,250 

Liberia . 






• 



0 049 

12,250 

Luxembourg . 






• 



0*049 

12,250 

Mexico . 






• 



1-615 

403,750 

Netherlands . 









1-428 

357,000 

New Zealand . 






gjgy 



0-994 

248,500 

Nicaragua 






EP 



0-049 

12,250. 

Norway 






• • 



0-640 

160,009 

Panama 









0-049 

12,250 

Paraguay 









0 049 

12,250 

Peru 






■ 



0-610 

152,500 

Philippines 









0-256 

64,000 

Poland . 









1-231 

307,750 

Saudi Arabia - 









0-295 

73,760 

Syria , . 






• 



0 197 

49,260 

South Africa . 









1-989 

497,250 

Turkey . . 









1-497 . 

374,260 

Ukrainian S. S. R. . 









1-231 

307,760 

U. S. S. R. 









6-892 

1,723,000 

United Kingdom 









14 768 

3,692,750 

United States 









24-614 

6,153,600 

Uruguay 









0-502 

125,590 

Venezuela 









0-602 

126,500 

Yugoslavia 





• 




0-738 

184,600 










100 00 

26,000,000 
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